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CorresPONDENCE :—BurRIAL oF CoLoreD PeopLe.—A colored woman whose mother was a slave 
to my wife’s mother dicd at my house. I proposed to bury her in our own lot in the cemetery, but 
was refused by the trustees, who asserted that no other cemetery allows it. Please ascertain the 
fact as relates to Mount Auburn Cemetery. 





THE note from your friend, Mr. Parsons, astonished me. I am happy to state that there are 
at least two colored persons who own lots in Mount Auburn. Several have been buried in the 
public lots there side by side with whites ; and recently a favorite black servant was buried with 
the family she had served. In no case have I ever known an objection to be suggested. 

Darby Vassal was a highly respected and intelligent negro, in his childhood a slave in the Vassal 
family, and at the time of his death, the oldest member of the church in Brattle Square; his re- 
mains were deposited in the tomb of the Vassal family, under the Episcopal Church in Cambridge. 

A short time since there were some who so hated the negro that they were unwilling they should 
fight and die for us. Most have overcome their scruples as to this, and I supposed all were willing 
that they should be decently buried. No animosity so hard to conquer as that toward those we 
have wrouged. 

Grorce Wititam Bonn, 
Treasurer of Mount Auburn Cemetery. 
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GOLD AND MR. CHASE. 


Gop running up ten per cent. in a single day ! 

Nobody has been more favorable to Mr. Chase 
than we. Rejoicing in his clear views as to the 
real adversary in the field, we have also believed 
that he felt the necessity of liberating us from 
the tyranny of Corporation Currency. 

The State Banks made no opposition. The 
course was clear before the Secretary. He had 
nothing to do, but to continue his popular loan 
till it had absorbed the redundance of the Legal- 
Tender Notes ; to use his influence with the 
Country and with Congress to hasten a large 
Taxation, which should first lay hold on Imports, 
and extend to Direct Taxation as rapidly as it 
could be organized ; and at once to introduce 
Specie payments, by issuing in payments of Inter- 
est, Gold drafts on the Treasury payable in New 
York. Of such notes there would have been a 
gradual extension and an ultimate substitution 
for the legal-tender notes, and a Sinking Fund 
(as we have heretofore shown), which would in a 
generation or two have paid off the National 
Debt. 

Instead of this, he has spent his own time and 
that of Congress in elaborating an intricate, com- 
plicated system of Pet Banks, far worse than 
their predecessors. It isa scheme for giving up 
eighteen millions of Interest. Eighteen millions 
a year for nothing! Unable to find any rational 
solution of such a course, the commercial world 
has lost confidence in the Secretary himself. 

The Pet Banks cannot have credit with the 
country. Their notes will be current because 
the Government endorses them. The notes of 
Tom, Dick, and Harry would do just as well 
with the same endorsement. When a man re- 
ceives one of these notes, he does not look to see 
whether it was issued through No. 1, or No. 999 
of the ‘‘ National Banks.’? Tom, Dick, and 
Harry have not even their individual credit to 
take care of. 

The only objection which we know the Secre- 
tary to have made to his best offspring, the Na- 
tional currency, is to suggest the probability of 
another Howell Cobb in office. This objection 
applies equally to all Paper Currency, and espe- 
cially to that of the Pet Banks, which is covered 
by an impenetrable cloud, defying all responsi- 
bility. 

With all the tender reticence of the press and 
of the commercial community, it is evident that 
the country is opposed to the new scheme, and 
that the sense of Congress rises against it. It 
may possibly be legalized notwithstanding, and 
if so, will furnish a sure ground of success to the 
Opposition. 

We ask attention to an article sent to the V. 
Y. Evening Post on the 7th of March :-— 


CURRENCY AND FINANCE. 
To the Editors of the Evening Post :— 

It can hardly be necessary to prove that the 
Government has aright to tax us for all the 





money necessary to defend the life of the nation, 
and to do this directly or indirectly as may 
most expedient. 

Perhaps it is now nearly as clear that the Gov- 
ernment has a right, and that it is its duty, to 
take into its own hands that important power of 
making paper money, which it has for so many 
years, by ‘* non-user,’’ suffered to be usurped 
by corporations, State or national. 

And here let us stop to pay a deserved tribute 
to the intelligent patriotism of the banks, which 
have done all that was in their power to support 
the Government, not only by large loans at short 
notice, but by upholding the national currency, 
even though it were likely to supplant their own 
notes, It was not unreasonable to fear the up- 
rising of selfish antagonism on this point. But 
in this case capital has wisely acknowledged its 
strength to consist in maintaining that govern- 
ment which stands between capital and ruin, 

The true question which we have to consider 
is this: Shall the Government really take this 
power into its own hands, or shall it repeat 
General Jackson’s scheme of ‘* pet banks,’’ and 
inflate the currency by stimulating their issues 
of notes? 

The Treasury Department has happily suc- 
ceeded in making its own notes tbe currency of 
the country, so that, as Mr. Gallatin shows, the 
legal-tender notes last May were four hundred 
millions and the bank notes less than one hun- 
dred and seventy millions. In this state of 
things the true policy of the Secretary was to 
reduce the currency as rapidly as it was possible, 
by causing the withdrawal of the bank-notes. 
If this could be done, the premium on gold would 
lessen, and with it, and in full proportion, the 
expenses of the war. 

How can this be brought about without in- 
creasing the national currency ? 

By raising money in two ways: First, by as 
high and prompt taxation as can be had out of 
Congress ; and second, by borrowing enough to 
meet the deficiency at whatever rate of interest 
shall be necessary to bring it in season. 

Having made use of the experience of England 
as to currency, and having successfully followed 
the example of France as to popular loans, all 
that was necessary was to go on with our fortu- 
nate experience, which had gained for the Sec- 
retary so much reputation abroad as well as at 
home. 

The six per cent. loan, called five-twenties, 
would bring in (if anything could) enough 
money when added to the taxes, Perhaps it 
would be better to continue that system, which 
proved to be so efficient. ‘The whole of the sav- 
ings of the people, from the banker down to the 
chamber-maid, would freely have continued to 
be invested in that loan. 

To horrow money at a reduced rate of interest 
(if that should be found practicable) is of little 
importance compared with keeping down the 
principal of the debt and the premium on gold, 
by a prompt reduction of the currency. 

Having endeavored, as briefly as possible, to 
indicate the true points of this great controversy , 
I shall be glad to see it further discussed by 
New York statesmen. Boston. 














LIFE AND TIMES 
From The London Quarterly Review. [Methodist.] 
The Life and Times of Saint Bernard, Abbot 
of Clairvaux, a.v. 1091-1153. By James 
Cotter Morison, M. A., Lincoln College, 
Oxford. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1863. 


Tue name of Bernard, stripped of all ap- 
pendages that might challenge controversy, 
belongs to the company of those Christians 
of an obscurer day whose characters have 
passed the severe ordeal of the common in- 
stinct of Christendom. Such a catholic roll 
there is, composed of men the divine virtues 
of whose religion plead irresistibly against 
the judgment which would remember their 
human errors, and the fragrance of whose 
memory still lingers in the house of God long 
after the stained earthen vessel that held the 
precious ointment has been broken and for- 
gotten. To this genuine hagiology all ages, 
even the darkest, have contributed; it has 
been reinforced from the most arid regions of 
Christ’s allegiance. Some have entered it in 
virtue of a sanctity the lustre of which no 
dogmatic offence, no tincture of superstition, 
no alloy of infirmity, could avail effectually 
to dim; some in virtue of writings which 
have solidly enriched Christian theology, not- 
withstanding many abatements of error ; some 
in virtue of services rendered to their own 
generation, which have made all future gener- 
ations their debtors; while a few, with Au- 
gustin at their head, base their claims upon 
these three testimonies combined. This com- 
pany, forming a line of light from apostolic 
times to our own, has received a canonization 
truer and more authoritative than any mere 
ecclesiastical conclave could confer ; and, thus 
sanctioned, they command the reverence of 
all ‘whose judgment is just.” To the 
reader of the Church’s mingled history the 
consciousness of their existence, diffused 
through the centuries, is an unspeakable re- 
lief. It gives unity and consistency to what 
otherwise would be an all but inexplicable 
chaos. It sheds radiance on what would 
otherwise be all but hopelessly dark. It gives 
the thoughtful Christian strength to traverse 
the wearisome annals, and to encounter with- 
out dismay all their perils to his faith. The 
roll which, spread before every other reader, 
is written within and without with lamenta- 
tions and mourning and woe, is seen in the 
light of this consciousness to be nowhere with- 
out its records of true religion; so read, it 
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becomes, like Ezekiel's book, as honey in the 
mouth for sweetness. This simple confidence 
makes all Christian antiquity in a very pre- 
cious and peculiar sense its own. 

Bernard of Clairvaux has an undeniable 
right to take high rank amongst these elect 
names of Catholic Christendom. His piety, 
his writings, and his acts form in his favor a 
triple plea, which has been admitted to be 
sufficient by men in all Christian communions. 
Perhaps no one of these three claims would 
of itself have sufficed to raise him to a very 
high position, or to anything approaching the 
rank which he now holds in general estima- 
tion. His religion was undoubtedly real, his 
devotion fervent and sustained ; but his piety 
never disengaged itself from some of the de- 
fects which clung to the typical sanctity of 
his times. Moreover, in an age which pro- 
duced Anselm, Bruno, Malachy, Norbert, 
Peter the Venerable, and some others, Ber- 
nard was not pre-eminent. His sanctity alone 
would not have marked him out for such con- 
spicuous honor. Nor are the writings which 
won him the title of the ‘* Last of the Father.” 
of such a character, on the whole, as to place 
him among the first Christian names, or in any 
position of superiority to several other medize- 
val divines that might be mentioned. His 
literary remains alone would not have won 
him his peculiar celebrity. The same may be 
said of his influence upon his times.* It was 
indeed that of a master-spirit, and generally, 
though not always, exerted for good. But 
had his fame rested solely on his public 
achievements, it would have been only that 
of the most commanding mind in the degen- 
erate intervals between Hildebrand and Inno- 
cent. Hemmed in by these two greater names, 
his own would have been far less conspicuous 
than it is. But Bernard’s claims to the re- 
spect of the general Christian world rest upon 
the combination of three elements which have 
very rarely co-existed. Such a personal char- 
acter, such a life of unwearied energy, and 
such -a legacy of Christian writings, form a 
union in his historical person which few other 
names present. 

This variety of interest has made the life 
and times of Bernard a very favorite subject 
of biography. Besides the original memoirs 
which always accompany his works, French, 
German, and English monographs, have in suc- 
cession, made him their hero. Of the French, 
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bert’s are the best known, and the most com- 
plete. Singularly different in treatment, but 
very much more exhaustive and, to the hard 
student, satisfactory, is Neander’s volume, 
which the English reader may find ably re- 
produced in the translation published by Miss 
Wrench some twenty years ago. Mr. Mori- 
son is the latest writer whose pen has been 
attracted to the subject. He has given usa 
clear, straightforward, and scholarly narrative, 
which he has made very interesting and valu- 
able by carefully selected extracts illustrative 
of the development of Bernard’s character 
and worth. These Mr. Morison has thought 
more valuable than a crowd of historical de- 
tails or philosophical disquisitions. Much 
that a more ambitious writer would have at- 
tempted to do for the reader, Mr. Morison 
has left the reader to do for himself. He has, 
however, some rather vigorous philosophizing 
here and there, as will appear in the sequel. 

Bernard was born a.p., 1091; he took the 
vows in the Monastery of Citeaux at the age of 
twenty-three ; two years afterward he founded 
Clairvaux; and Abbot of Clairvaux he re- 
mained, declining all preferments, for thirty- 
eight years, until his death a.p. 1153. 

His father, Tesselin, was a Burgundian 
knight, who honestly, though in a rough 
fashion, strove to serve God in arms. It is 
enough to say of him that he never failed to 
make himstif terrible to the enemies of his 
liege lord, the Duke of Burgundy, and that 
he had enough of self-command and the fear 
of God to decline a duel,—in those days no 
slight test of both. His mother, Alith, made 
Fontaines Castle a monastic institution in all 
but the name; she dedicated her seven sons 
and her one daughter to God when they were 
born ; but Bernard, her third son, she seems 
to have devoted in a special manner. Her 
sedulous training, which never lost sight of 
his probable future vocation, was followed up 
by a course of instruction in a college of secu- 
lar priests at Chatillon. They sent him back 
in his nineteenth year thoroughly equipped 





in the Trivium,—grammar, rhetoric, dialec-’ 


tics,—with a good grounding in theology, and 
with a strong passion for literature generally. 
But his good mother died at this juncture, 
before she could see the fruit of the seed she 
had sown. Bernard was brought under other 
influences. He did not enter passively upon 
the career for which his mother’s instruction 
and his subsequent education had prepared 
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him ; temptations arose that made his voca- 
tion the result of personal and resolute choice. 
Three paths opened invitingly before him. 
The first led into the world of arms. To the 
martial excitement kindled by the victories 
of the first Crusade—the news of which flying 
through Europe was amongst his earliest re- 
membrances—he was by no means insensible. 
The man who wrote so much about war, and 
sent so many scores of thousands out to figlit 
in the East, must have had within him asa 
youth something that would respond to the 
voice from the camp. That camp, too, was 
very near; his father and all his brothers, 
were, with the duke, engaged in besieging 
the Castle of Grancy at the time of his return 
from the cloister school. Young Bernard was, 
like David, the exception in his father’s house 
to the law of military service ; but his broth- 
ers, unlike David's, urged him by every ar- 
gument to join them in their career of glory. 
Failing in this, they strove to kindle his liter- 
ary ardor. Paris, not far off, was at that 
time the scene of dialectical contests scarcely 
less exciting than the Crusades. Crowds 
were pouring from all parts of Europe.to wit- 
ness the encounters of William of Champeaux 
and the wonderful Peter Abelard. This most 
accomplished of all lecturers and disputants 
was then, at the age of thirty, in the full flush 
of his renown: he had overcome the first dia- 
lectician of the age in open court, and was 
fast gathering round him, by an unexampled 
fascination, all the young spirits who were 
not abroad in the wars. This to Bernard, 
fresh from his studies, and filled with irre- 
pressible yearnings for action, was a stronger 
temptation than the camp. But the tempta- 
tion—for such he deemed it—was overcome ; 
and the meeting of Bernard and Abelard was 
reserved for another crisis. Meanwhile, the 
image of his mother, the memory of her 
prayers, was never absent from his thoughts. 
The bells of the neighboring convent perpetu- 
ally pleaded in her name on behalf of the third 
course which lay before him. The conflict 
was severe, and all the more so as his passions 
were beginning to require a stern repression. 
But one day, when he was going, irresolute 
and deeply troubled, to his brothers in the 
camp, he entered a church by the wayside ; 
there he prayed earnestly for pardon, peace, 
and direction, and came out with an unalter- 
able resolution to take the monastic vows. 
The language in which he describes his 
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BERNARD. 


“conversion *’ would scarcely sound unfamil- exacted the utmost amount of service that body 
iar even to a Methodist ear. And the sure ‘and soul could render, from the two o’clock 
result of a true conversion followed. He be- | matins to the eight o’clock complines. It re- 
gan at once to labor zealously for the salva- duced the gratification of the appetite to the 


tion of all around him. It was now his turn 
to be the aggressor : and such was the vigor 


| 


lowest point consistent with active life. It 
cut off all the superfluities, all the amenities, 


of his attack, such the ascendency he began and many of the necessaries of daily exist- 


| 


already to exercise over men, that ina very ence. It filled the day, and most of the 
short time he had a little band of thirty, in-| night, with work and prayer. But all was 


cluding all his brothers, at his disposal, whom 
he led to a retreat at Chatillon, in order 
to a six months’ probation for monastic life. 
Apart from the fundamental error, that re- 
ligious perfection implied the monastic vows, 
and that in no other way could God be fully 
served and the world fully forsaken, this was 
a notable triumph, and a noble earnest of a 
spiritual influence that scarcely ever met with 
disappointment. That triumph was com- 
plete when, in due time, his father and his 
only sister succumbed, and the whole gener- 
ation of his kindred were safe within monas- 
tic walls. 

A monastery was chosen which at that 
time most strictly maintained the Benedictine 
rule. Citedux was in its first love, being 
only in the fifteenth year from its founda- 
tion; and Stephen Harding, its third abbot, 
had everything in his character to attract an 
earnest spirit like Bernard’s. His singular 
administrative abilities, however, and his sin- 
cere piety had not proved sufficient to keep 
the monastery from sinking; its excessive 
austerities had kept out recruits, death had 
thinned the original company, and scarcity 
and disease bade fair to bring it down to ex- 
tinction. Just then Bernard and his thirty 
arrived: the decline of Citeaux was arrested, 
and its prosperity soon became the wonder 
of Christendom. ‘ 

During his novitiate, the young monk 
practised austerities which all but ruined 
his constitution,—austerities which were af- 
terwards matter of regret to himself. He 
set out with the intention of testing the vir- 
tue of asceticism to the uttermost. With 
what ardor he was likely to pursue the task 
of keeping under, or rather outraging, his 
body, we may judge from the fact, recorded 
by himself, that he once in earlier years pun- 
ished a single forbidden glance by instantly 
plunging himself up to the neck in a pool of 
water crusted with ice. For any ordinary 
devotee the Benedictine rule, as restored at 
Citeaux, might have been rigid enough. It 





not enough for this young aspirant after per- 
fection. Bernard! why art thou here? why 
art thou here? was the question that always 
rung in his ears; and the answer was, To 
subdue the flesh. He determined to get the 
victory at once and forever over every incli- 
nation of sense. Ie would settle the dispute 
at once and forever between the flesh and 
the spirit. He gradually lost all relish for 
food, having learned the art of swallowing 
without tasting what the necessity of living 
obliged him to eat. The fear of fainting was 
usually his sole monition to take nourish- 
ment, which seemed rather to defer death 
than sustain life. To night and sleep his 
rash religion was a woful enemy: sleepers 
he regarded as dead ; sleep, as time lost; and 
his vigils commonly lasted nearly through 
the night. All the time that was not occu- 
pied in labor was spent in ecstatic contem- 
plation. The occasional company of bis 
worldly friends was to him a source of great 
disquiet. Finding that these visits dulled 
the ardor of his morning prayers, he filled 
his ears with little wads of flax; and thus 
was able to speak to the edification of his 
visitors without hearing their idle words. 
All this was part of a wonderful experiment, 
—an experiment which, had it succeeded, 
would have won its perfection at the expense 
of life and all life’s usefulness. But the ex- 
periment failed ; not through any diminution 
in the young monk’s vigor of will, but be- 
cause he was saved by others from consum- 
mating the ruin which such a perversion of 
the laws both of nature and of grace would 
have involved. 

But we are anticipating. It is pleasant 
to turn from this sad picture to two redeem- 
ing circumstances in the account of Bernard’s 
early monastic life,—his constant communion 
with external nature, and his profound study 
of the Scriptures. For, strange as it may ap- 
pear, this daily, hourly, perpetual sacrifice 
of the flesh was offered up amidst all the love- 
liness of the most beautiful of sequestered 
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valleys. Whenever he was not engaged in 
the choir, he was alone under the trees, with 
the Bible in his hands. ‘* Trust,’’ he said to 
one of his pupils, ‘* one who has had great ex- 
perience. You will find something far greater 
in the woods than you will in books. Stones 
and trees will teach you what you will never 
learn from masters. Do not the mountains 
drop sweetness? the hills run with milk and 
honey, and the valleys stand thick with 
corn?’’ Ile was accustomed to say, that 
whatever knowledge he had of the Scriptures 
he had acquired chiefly in meditation and 
prayer in the woods and fields; and that 
beeches and oaks had ever been his best 
teachers on the word of God. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand this unconscious infidelity 
to his ascetic principles; and it is not easy 
to exaggerate the curative and redeeming in- 
fluence of this fervent communion with the 
word of God amidst his most beautiful 
works. 

Citeaux soon became famous. The exam- 
ple of Bernard’s family was followed by such 
numbers, that in the course of two years two 
successive offshoots had established themselves 
elsewhere, and a third became necessary. 
Stephen Ilarding had seen from the beginning 
what kind of a youth Providence had sent 
him. Te never forgot the day when a young 
man of twenty-three, with his earnest spirit 
gleaming through his emaciated frame, had 
brought thirty powerful recruits with him 
to the cloister gates, all of them the fruits 
of his single labors. ‘To the rest of the breth- 
ren Bernard did not appear a likely man to 
he the head of a new community,—a post 
which would require gifts that none but 
Stephen discerned in him ; they felt, tov, that 
they could badly spare their young saint ; 
but the abbot sent him forth with nothing 
but a cross in his hand, and twelve monks, 
to pitch their tent on a spot of ground given 
for the purpose by the Earl of ‘Truyes. On- 
ward these thirteen went, till at the distance 
of some hundred miles they halted in a spot 
which had formerly been notorious as the 
haunt of robbers ; but which from this day 
exchanged the name of the Valley of Absin- 
the, or Wormwood, for that of Pleasant Val- 
ley, Claravallis, or Clairvaux. There, with 
the help of the people around, they con- 
structed their rude fabric,—chapel, dormi- 
tory, refectory, all in one.—to be replaced in 
due time by much grander buildings. A 
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rougher sanctuary they could not have; and 
their early trials were very severe. They 
were often reduced to the greatest extremity, 
to beech-nuts and roots, and almost to star- 
vation. The new abbot, moreover, was at 
first very severe, until the despondency of 
his company warned him to avoid excess. 
But his courageous faith overcame all obsta- 
cles; and, after the bitterness of the first win- 
ter, Clairvaux became famous, and was 
thronged with occupants of new cells. Ber- 
nard was ordained abbot by William of Cham- 
peaux, now Bishop of Chalons. 

The good bishop conceived a regard for the 
young enthusiast, which ripened into the clos- 
est friendship, and helped to heal the wound 
inflicted by his former treacherous pupil, 
Abelard. He was deeply impressed by the 
sincerity, fervor, and talents of the new ab- 
bot ; but his fears were excited by the ema- 
ciation of his frame, bearing testimony as it 
did to the desperation of his asceticism. He 
took a sudden and wise resolution. He went 
to the next chapter at Citeaux, obtained per- 
mission to govern Bernard for one year as his 
superior, and returned to Clairvaux with the 
signs of authority in his hands. ‘The young 
ruler must needs submit. He was lodged in 
a separate dwelling, put in charge of a phy- 
sician, and returned at the end of the year a 
healthierand wiserman. Herenewed, indeed, 
his severities ; but there was in them from this 
time more of reason and less of fanaticiem. 
And to this enforced year of common sense 
we may, perhaps, attrilute the saner tone ef 
Bernard’s mind during the remainder of his 
life. 

At this point Bernard's highest earthly 
preferment was attained. No persuasion 
ever availed to make him change his abode, 
or seek any higher dignity. The way to the 
highest ecclesiastical honor was open to him ; 
but he had none of that kind of ambition. 
He resisted the still stronger temptation te 
associate his own name with a new order. 
He submitted to the jurisdiction of the head 
of the Cistercians through life; and, what- 
ever ascendency he acquired over kings, em- 
perors, and popes, he remained to the last 4 
“man under authority.’ For nearly forty 
years he was Abbot of Clairvaux ; during the 
latter half of that time he was confessedly 
the master spirit of Christendom ; and dur- 
ing the earlier twelve or fifteen years he was 





intently acquiring influence, and gradually 
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making that influence felt in always widen- 
ing circles. It will be seen that he found 
out in due time the secret of his power, and 
was neither slow nor very scrupulous in us- 
ing it. But the government of his little flock, 
correspondence with the outer world, and the 
compvsition of a few of his works, fill up the 
record of these earlier and less public years. 

The annals of the monastic orders furnish 
no example of monkhood which can be 
spoken of with more respect than Clairvaux, 
while under Bernard’s government. Many 
reasons conspired to make it a favorable and, 
perhaps, almost an exceptional specimen of 
cloister life. In the first place, it was a new 
establisliment, and founded at a time when 
the monastic institute was renewing its youth 
in Germany and France, throwing off some 
of its worst abuses, and reverting to the origi- 
nal principles of its constitution. These new 
establishments were indeed doomed by an in- 
evitable law to pass through all the cycles of 
wealth, luxury, corruption, and degradation ; 
but the Cistercian order was as yet pure, and 
during Bernard’s days showed no very evi- 
dent signs of decay. ‘The personal character 
of the young abbot contributed largely to 
this. After making every allowance for the 
enthusiastic extravagance of his admirers, 
we cannot but acknowledge the wonderful 
charm of a devotion which at this period fas- 


cinated every onc who came within its influ- | 


ence, and those most who marked it most 
closely. Habitual communion with the word 
of God, and the almost ceaseless contempla- 
tion of the Saviour, in a retirement which 
the turmoils of Christendom had not yet dis- 
turbed, invested his daily life with a sacred- 
ness and dignity that none could resist. The 
interior economy, also, of the monastery was 
healthy in its tone. Work — agricultural 
without and literary within—alternated with 
devotion ; while hard fare and little sleep 
gave every advantage to such as were bent on 
an earnest, religious life. It is true that we 
seek in vain for the external charities toward 
man which are, after all, the very best assist- 
ances to private devotion,—indeed, the es- 
sential complement of a perfect piety toward 
God. It is equally true that the picture 
thus presented leaves on the mind the im- 
pression of an introverted, self-involved, and 
necessarily morbid religion, which, profess- 
edly aiming at the annihilation of self, is too 
much alone with self, too much occupied with 
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self, to attain to the perfect realization of 
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that glorious idea. This is the essential vice 
of the system, the ineradicable root of bitter- 
ness which has always baffled the husbandry 
of the most sincere and earnest monk who 
ever cultivated the monastic soil. Against 
this, it may be regarded as hopeless to ap- 
peal to many undeniable advantages to s0- 
ciety which flowed from the institute, espe- 
cially in the Middle Ages. But, certain it is 
that whatever advantages may be pleaded on 
its behalf were to be found, and in their least 
objectionable form, in the monastery of Clair- 
vaux. It was a refuge for many turbulent 
spirits, whom perhaps no other form of re- 
ligion would have attracted ; it was a school 
of the best religious education and discipline 
the age could afford ; and it was the centre 
of observation from which the world without 
might be watched by a reformer always ready 
to send forth his vigorous protests. A few 
remarks on each of these particulars will lead 
us onward in our narrative. 

The fundamental idea of the monastic in- 
stitute was that of providing for earnest 
Christians a retreat where God could be 
served in what was thought to be the perfect 
ideal of the Christian life. The common fold 
of the church was not sufficiently secluded, 
or sufficiently sacred, to satisfy the unnatural 
and exaggerated ambition of the early as- 
ectics. They therefore invented a sanctuary 
within the sanctuary ; they enclosed a gar- 
den which the Scripture never enclosed ; and 
thought they found there a fountain sealed 
from the mass even of their fellow-Christians. 
In short, the cloister became to the society 
what his cell had been to the anchorite,—a 
church within the church, a refuge for the 
seekers of perfection which should be to the 
baptized commuhity what the baptized com- 
munity was to the world. Hence the assump- 
tion of the monkish vows was actually termed 
a second baptism ; and we find Bernard him- 
self thus explaining the term: ‘“‘The mo- 
nastic discipline has earned this prerogative, 
to be called a second baptism, as I think, be- 
cause of the perfect renunciation of the world, 
and the singular excellence of the spiritual 
life, which, exalted above all other kinds of 
human life, makes its professors and lovers 
like angels, and unlike men ; and as in bap- 
tism, 80 in the second regeneration, as it were, 
of this resolution, we emerge from darkness 
into light.”” So rooted was the notion of 
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tendom that many who would not enter it at 
once enrolled themselves as fratres adscripti 
in the most celebrated orders, thus obtaining 
a special interest in their prayers; reserving 
to themselves the right of assuming the monk- 
ish habit at death, and so passing into eter- 
nity through the straitest gate. 

But when the successive monastic orders 
degenerated from their unworldly spirit, as 
they invariably did, and the Regulars con- 
formed to the luxurious habits and hierarchi- 
cal grandeur of the Seculars, new foundations 
were established as a protest against them. 
And these new and more earnest institutes 
would, as they successively arose, naturally 
attract the far greater part of those whose 
consciences were disturbed by their sins, or 
whose spirits were fired with more than or- 
dinary enthusiasm. Sharp discipline was 
the obvious refuge of those who were arrested 
in their career of wickedness by any alarming 
providence of God, or by any terrifying dis- 
course of man. Thus only, they were taught 
to believe, they might perfect their repent- 
ance and find absolution. In multitudes of 
cases the process would simply end in a mor- 
bid and ceremonial Pharisaism. But in 
others, and especially in the hands of such 
men as Bernard and Norbert, no doubt a 
true conversion was the result. Many a tur- 
bulent spirit was drawn from the confusion 
and distractions of feudal warfare. Urged 
by the sting of conscience, finding no conso- 
lation in the worldly church, alienated by 
the dissolute lives of the secular clergy, they 
would throw themselves into the care of such 
men with perfect submission, and with a sense 
of infinite relief. 

The monastery was ordinarily recruited in 
two ways,—hy the negative attraction of its 
own fame, and by the positive results of the 
preaching of its missionarics. But, in the 
case of Clairvaux, the former source of supply 
was soon found amply sufficient. There was 
a perpetual stream of applicants for probation, 
flowing from all parts of Europe, and without 
any intermission, at least during the forty 
years of Bernard’s rule. But some of the 
most highly prized of his converts were such 
as may be said to have been won by accident. 
For instance, we read more than once of reck- 
less knights seeking the always ready hospi- 
tality of the monastery, and being made cap- 
tives for life by the solemn influence of what 
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the meritorious virtue of this interior Chris-| they saw and heard. Sometimes a stray pen- 


itent, on his way to a pilgrimage,—the one 
great rival of the cloister,—would come seek- 
ing the abbot’s blessing, and be persuaded of 
a better way to heaven than that which Iced 
to the East. Of one such captive Bernard 
writes, ‘* Your Philip would have travelled 
to Jerusalem ; but he hath discovered a nearer 
way, and ashorter passage over the greatrea ; 
he hath already, through dexterous seaman- 
ship, reached the desired haven ; he doth not 
only contemplate Jerusalem with his bodily 
eye, but is become a spiritual inhabitant there ; 
not of that earthly Jerusalem which is in bond- 
age with her children; but of that which is 
free, even our heavenly mother.’’ Nor were 
instances wanting in which notorious crimi- 
nals were, at the special intercession of the 
abbot, reprieved from death, and transferred 
to the cloister as a reformatory. So Bernard 
once met a criminal near the gates, on his 
way to execution: seizing the halter, he led 
the prisoner to the Count of Champagne. 
** Alas! venerable father,’’ said that noble- 
man, ‘* how should you believe it possible to 
serve one who has already made himself a 
very devil?’ Bernard replied, ‘«* Think not 
that I would allow so great a crime to remain 
unpunished. You were about to make him 
taste the pains of death for an instant; but I 
will crucify him, and keep him in continual 
chastisement for many years.’’ The count 
yielded the prisoner, Bernard threw his own 
cowl over him, and he spent thirty years of 
wholesome penance at Clairvaux. 

Although Bernard-was emphatically a“ fish- 
er of men,’’ and could not be insensible to the 
glory of presiding over a thronged commu- 
nity,—the mother of other flourishing cow- 
munities,—yet we do not find that he organ- 
ized any system of itinerant preaching. He 
did not, like Norbert and some others of his 
contemporaries, travel as a missionary, or an- 
ticipate the preaching friars of the next age. 
Considering the ardor of his zeal, and the 
never-failing power of his oratory over all 
classes and on every subject, it is probabie 
that he would have achieved great results, had 
he entered on this course. To us the absence 
of the missionary spirit, whether as regards 
his own influence personally, or the action of 
Christendom at large, indicates a striking de- 
fect or obliquity in hischaracter. A remark- 
able example of what he might have effected 
in this way was furnished by the result of a 
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visit which he paid to Paris soon after he be- | externals, which verily profit little, he fore- 
came abbot. He went to this metropolis of , goes not one tittle ; but, while he is straining 
letters on other business, but the journey gave , at a gnat, he swalloweth a camel.”” And we 
him a glorious opportunity of trying the ef- may hope that for the attainment of forgive- 
fect of his preaching upon audiences which ness and peace, his penitents would be di- 
had been accustomed to the high stimulant | | ‘rected to him of whom he thus speaks : ‘Tt is 
of controversial dialectics. Bernard did not | fit thou shouldst believe that thy sins can he 
neglect it. But the first day's lecturing was) blotted out only by him ayainst whom alone 
without any apparent fruit. After a night | thou hast sinned, and who is exalted above all 
of prayer, he renewed the attack ; the schools evil; but yet to this thou must add the spe- 
listened again to his fervent unworldly elo- | cial belief that thine own particular sins are 
quence. This time his earnest appeals as- | forgiven through him, and that is the witness 
serted their power, and he had the satisfac- | of the Holy Ghost in thine heart, and thou 
tion of carrying back with him many trophies | must also have the testimony of the Holy 
of his victory. But such aggressions were | Ghost within thee, touching eternal life ; that 
not continued: Bernard’s errands up and|thou shalt through God’s grace attain the 
down Europe were not of this kind. He|same.’’ And, as it regards the practice of 
might not think them needful. For Clair- | godliness, Bernard’s teaching at Clairvaux, 
vaux never failed of recruits, without any | and his extant writings, must have been sin- 
mission agency ; so much so that the migra- | gularly discordant, if the love of God was not 
tions of her daughter communities soon be- | the supreme actuating principle in his doc- 
came periodical seasons of exultation. Be- | trine of Christian ethics. 
fore his death, he had in his own charge seven | Over the whole community Bernard kept 
hundred monks, and one hundred and sixty | holy and vigilant watch. Whatever other 
monasteries elsewhere owed their foundation | relations the abbot sustained as ruler, the 
to his zeal. pastoral was with him supreme. Many of 
But what was the kind of discipline to| the multifarious concerns of the establish- 
which these monks were subjected when they | ment he might commit to Godfrey and Ge- 
were won? In answering this question, we |rard; but the souls of the brethren he re- 
have mainly to do with the personal influence | garded as committed to his own responsibility. 
of the abbot himself. And here we must be-|In his sequestered cell,—a retreat within a 
gin to call in the evidence of his writings. | retreat,—he was always engaged in prepar- 
They give us assurance that, amidst a multi- | ing his daily homily; for this was one of 
tude of errors which pervaded the doctrine | Bernard’s peculiar characteristics,—that he 
and discipline of Clairvaux, in common with | was eminently a preaching abbot. The 
the whole of Christendom, the staple of its | Cistercian chapter early imposed on him the 
religious instruction was the gospel. Ber-| duty of preaching more frequently than the 
nard had a firm hold of the doctrine of the | general custom of the Order: their object 
inward corruption of human nature, and of | being either to rescue him from himself, or, 
its only remedy. And we may suppose that | more probably, to give employment to the 
the penitential observances of his cloister | extraordinary talent which they discerned in 
would not be glaringly inconsistent with the; him. Hence, the religious instruction of 
following words of his: ‘ The superficial | Clairvaux was, year after year, with occa- 
transparency of an outwardly pious course | sional interruptions, no other than the daily 
cannot co-exist with the Spirit of God, which a rag of Bernard’s deepest meditations 
penetrates and dwells in the depths of the'on the only book he much cared for,— the 
heart. Is it anything but the most monstrous | | | Holy Scripture. Ata certain hour the bell 
hypocrisy, to remove the sin from the surface | | suspended all other avocations: the river, 
instead of eradicating it from the heart?) the mill, the field, the kitchen, the scripto- 
Wouldst thou behold a dwelling swept and rium were all deserted ; the cowled frater- 
garnished, and yet empty,— look at the man | nity silently gathered together in the audito- 
who hath confessed and forsaken his notori- rium,and became a congregation of children, 
ous sins, and who now moveth only with his listening, with folded arms and unquestion- 
hands to fulfil the law, with a mechanical ac- ing simplicity, to a father whom their super- 
tivity in which the heart takes no part. Of | 'etition invested with supernatural authority, 
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whom their love reverenced as their best 
friend, and whose words (it is their own tes- 
timony) had become better to them than 
their necessary food. 

To realize the scene, and to gain an ade- 
quate idea of the worth of this daily instruc- 
tion, we must imagine ourselves in this audi- 
torium listening to some of these medizval 
effusions. But we must be careful to time 
our imaginary visit rightly. It must not be 
paid on any of those festivals, in honor of the 
Virgin and the saints, for which our calendar 
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him telling them, ‘‘ought to be said to you 
| from those which are said to the men yet in 
, the world. He who adheres to the apostle’s 
rule feeds the latter with milk, and not with 
meat. But the spiritual require a stronger 
fare, as the same apostle teaches by his own 
example: Howbeit, we speak wisdom amony 
them that are perfect. Such I firmly trust 
you are.” One or two specimens of this 
stronger fare we will present, availing our- 
selves of Mr. Morison’s apt selection and 
accurate translation. The following strain 





has no room. On such occasions we’ should! is from a sermon on the Canticles, and en- 
hear much unsound theology, much laborious | forces on the brethren the necessity of repos- 
trifling aud worse than trifling, many a long’ ing confidently on the mercy of God in Christ. 
sermon, in short, which must be placed in| Let us enter and hear it. 


we Pro aomnns Index Exp ampere, and) « Listen how God softens the bitterness of 
which the preacher himself from his present | 4 eontrite heart, how he recalls the faint- 
clearer light would gladly disavow. ut, if ; hearted from the pit of despair, how through 
we enter during the solemnities of the Pas-| the honey of pleasant and faithful promises 
sion Week, or on any occasion which made he consoles the sorrowful and establishes the 


the simple cross of Christ the prominent | 
theme,—or, still better, if we enter during 
the delivery of those wonderful sermons on | 
the Canticles,—we shall hear much that will ' 
make religion lovely, and stir the pulses of | 
our aspiration after a higher life. It may be | 
observed, generally, that wherever Bernard 
follows the instincts of his own better nat- 
ure, and draws his inspiration directly from 
communion with the Scripture and the di- 
vine Spirit, the almost perfect oratory of his 
heart and lips leaves little to be desired. On 
the fundamental doctrines of salvation,—the 
sinfulness of human nature, the one atone- 
ment, the operations of divine grace, the sin- 
ner’s justification by faith, the sanctification 
of the saint by the Holy Ghost through the 
supreme influence of the love of God,—his 
daily teaching was, if not perfectly sound, if 
still infected with that uncertainty which 
Anselm had left around the great question 
Cur Deus Homo, yet greatly in advance of 
his times, and not insufficient to neutralize 
the effect of his other less scriptural and more 
subordinate teaching. We may charitably 
hope that the divine Spirit's overruling 
grace would bless with a doubly effectual 
blessing that measure of the bread of finest 
wheat which was distributed to these poor 
monks, and prevent the less wholesome pro- 
vision from doing them mortal harm. 
Bernard himself was persuaded of his dis- 


weak, He says by the prophet, J will bridle 
thy mouth with my prarses, lest thou perish. 
‘ With the bridle,’ he says, ‘ of my indulgence 
I will restrain thee, and will raixe thee up 
with my praises ; thou who art confounded 
with thine own evil shalt breathe again in 
my good, and shalt surely find my mercy is 
greater than thy sin.’ If Cain had been so 
restrained, he would never have said in de- 
spair, My sin is too great for me to be forgiven ! 
[ Vulg.} God forbid ! for his loving-kindness 
is greater than any — Follow ye the 
example of the just. If ye think of your- 
selves in humility, think also of the Lord in 
his merey and goodness. But, seeing that 
the good which the kind and merciful Lord 
ceases not to shower on mortals cannot all 
be remembered by man,—for who can utter 
the mighty acts of the Lord? who can shew 
forth all his praise ?—let that which is chief 
and greatest, the work, namely, of our re- 
demption, never fade from the memory of 
the redeemed. In this work there are two 
points which I will offer to your attention,— 
the manner and the fruit of our redemption. 
Now, the manner is the emptying out or the 
humbling of God; the fruit thereof is our 
being filled with him. . . . But who can 
grasp the magnitude of delight comprehended 
in these short words, God will be all in all? 
Not to speak of the body, I perceive three 
things in the soul,—reason, will, memory ; 
and these three make up the soul. How 
much each of these in this present world 
lacks of perfection is om every one who 
walketh in the Spirit. Wherefore is this, 


except because God is not yet all in all? 





ciples’ regeneration, and taught them as 
spiritual men. ‘* Different things,” we hear 


Therefore it is that our reason falters in 
judgment, that our will is feeble and dig 
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tracted, that our memory confounds us by 
its forgetfulness. We are subject unwill- 
ingly to this threefold weakness, but hope 
abides. For He who fills with good things 
the desire of the soul, he himself will be to 
the reason the fulness of light, to the will 
the abundance of peace, to the memory the 
unbroken smoothness of eternity. OQ truth! 
0 charity! O eternity! O blessed and bless- 
ing Trinity! to thee my miserable trinity 
miserably groans; while it is in exile from 
thee. Alas, for what a trinity have we ex- 
changed thee away! My heart is disturbed, 
and hence my grief; my strength has for- 
saken me, and hence my fear; the light of 
my eyes is not with me, and hence my error. 
0 trinity of my soul, what a changed Trinity 
dost thou show me in my exile! .. . But 
why art thou cast down, O my soul! and 
why art thou disquieted within me? Hope 
thou in God, for I shall yet praise him ; that 
is, when error shall have left my mind, sor- 
row my will, fsars my memory ; and serenity, 
sweetness, and eternal peace shall have come 
in their stead. The first of these things will 
he done by the God of truth, the second, by 
the God of charity, the third, by the God of 
omnipotence, that God may be all in all: the 
reason receiving light inextinguishable, the 
will peace imperishable, the memory cleay- 
ing to a fountain which shall never fail. As 
regards our redemption, which, if you re- 
member, we defined as the humbling or 
emptying out of ‘God, there are three points 
{ commend to your notice, It was not a 
simple or moderate humbling ; but he hum- 
bled himself even to taking flesh—even to 
death—even to death on the cross. Who 
can measure the humility, gentleness, and 
condescension which moved the Lord of maj- 
esty to put on flesh, to be punished with 
death, to be disgraced by the cross? ”’ 


But instead of hearing out this sermon, let 
us take our place among the monks some fif- 
teen years afterward, when Bernard is a more 
experienced preacher, with a theology con- 
cerning the atonement still more explicit, and 
perhaps taught by Abelard to be less specu- 
lative. Another strain falls upon our ears, 
and reaches our hearts, after listening to 
which we must take our leave of the audito- 
rium. It is toward the close of a sermon on 
the Passion. 


** And canst thou doubt the sufficiency of 
His obedience, which absolved every one who 
was under the curse of the first offence ? 
Truly, not as the offence, so also is the gift. 
For sin came from one sin for condemnation, 
but grace for justification from many sins, 
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And grievous beyond question was that orig- 
inal sin which infected, not only the persun, 
but the nature itself. Yet, every one’s per- 
sonal sin is the more grievous, when, the 
reins being let loose, we give up on every 
hand our members as servants to unright- 
evusness, being enchained, not only by an- 
other’s, but by our own sin also. But most 
gricvous was that especial one, which was 
committed against the Lord of glory, when 
wicked men unjustly killed the just Man, 
and wretched homicides, or rather (if one 
may 80 speak) Deicides, laid their accursed 
hands upon the very Son of God. What 
connection is there between the two preced- 
ing and the third? At this, the whole of 
this world’s frame grated and trembled, and 
all things were well-nigh resolved into pri- 
meval chaos. Let us suppose that one of tiie 
nobles of a kingdom had laid waste the king’s 
lands in a hostile inroad ; let us suppose an- 
other, who, being a guest and counsellor of 
the king, strangled, with traitorous hands, 
the latter’s only son ; would not the first be 
held innocent and free from blame in respect 
of the second? So stands all sin in relation 
to this sin; and yet this sin He took upon 
himself, thut he who made himself to be sin 
might condemn sin by means of sin. For, 
through this, all sin, persoral as well as 
original, was destroyed, and even this very 
especial one was removed by himself... . 
God forbid, that flies about to die should do 
away with the sweetness of the ointment 
which flows from thy body! The miseries, 
the blasphemies, and insults which a wicked 
and perverse generation heaps on thee are 
but as flies about to die. But what didst 
thou do? In the very uplifting of thine 
hands, when the morning sacrifice was now 
being changed into the evening offering,—on 
the very strength, I say, of that incense 
which ascended into the heavens, covered 
the earth, and bestrewed even hell itself, 
worthy to be heard for thy reverence, thou 
criedst, Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do. Oh, how great is the multi- 
tude of thy mercy, O Lord! Oh, how different 
are thy thoughts to our thoughts! Oh, how 
strong is thy holy arm to the wicked! A 
wonderful thing | He cries, Forgive them, 
and the Jews, Crucify him. His words are 
as soft as oil, and theirs are very spears. 
Patient charity puts off, waits, bears with 
the offender; but kind charity draws, al- 
lures, would have him converted from the 
error of his way, and, in short, covers a mul- 
titude of sins. O Jews! ye are stones; but 
ye strike a softer stone, from which resounds 
the ring of mercy, and the oil of charity 
bursts forth! How wilt thou, O Lord, over- 
flood with the torrent of thy bliss those who 
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long for thee, when thou thus pourest out, 
the oil of thy mercy upon those who are cru- 


cifying thee!” 


Bernard as a preacher—to speak of him} 
now more generally—owed everything to his | 


early and devout communion with Scripture. 
In his cell, with the strife of Europe shut 
out, or not yet heard, he was a man of one 
book. Augustine, Ambrose, perhaps the first 
Gregory, and a few others, were familiar to 
him, and exerted some influence on his style 
of thought. Their writings were in his 
memory, but the Bible was in his heart : 
perhaps no preacher ever made a more com- 
prehensive use of the Scriptures than he. 
In his interpretation of their words the dia- 
lectician always strove with the mystic, the 
scholastic theologian with the spiritualizing 
expositor. The latter for the most part pre- 
vailed ; and we find, consequently, much 
straining of the letter, which, while always 
devout, is sometimes mystical in the bad 
sense, and sometimes merely fanciful or 
trifling. His extant and genuine sermons— 
of which those on the Canticles are the 
truest reflection of his genius and devotion 
—are not 80 much sermons as impassioned 
meditations, the soliloquies of a full heart 
poured out in the midst of men over whose 
souls he had supreme dominion. They are 
never without a staple of solid doctrine ; but 
the doctrine is seldom dogmatically laid 
down. The heart of the preacher dictates, 
and it is evidently seeking communion with 
other hearts. The imagination, or rather the 
fancy, is generally in full vigor; and no 
puritan divine ever abounded with more 
happy or unhappy conceits. But always it 
is meditation which gives a cast to the 
whole, and meditation that not only derives 
its nourishment from Scripture, but instinct- 
ively weaves for itsell' a scriptural vesture. 
The reader—or hearer, for these are sermons 
which, beyond most others, have the faculty 
of making the reader a hearer also—can 
trace every working of the preacher's mind, 
as it passes from doctrine to exhortation, and 
from exhortation to doctrine, mingling ap- 
peals to heaven with meditative soliloquy 
and direct address ina blessed confusion that 
defies criticism, inspires love, and makes us 
wish that we had been there to hear. The 
way in which Scripture is used in the ser- 
mons is remarkable. Not only is their gen- 
eral strain moulded by the sacred text, but 
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the lights and shadows of every picturesque 
page are thrown in by the apt use or fanciful 
abuse of recondite sayings which could occur 
only to one who was intimately at home in 
every part of the Bible. Sometimes the in- 
troduction of an unfamiliar passage throws 
a wonderful vigor into the paragraph ; while 
sometimes, too often indeed, a doubtful ren- 
dering of the Vulgate is seized upon and 
pursued, sentence after sentence, and even 
page after page, with a pious enthusiasm 
that knew no fear of the Hebrew critic. 
After every deduction, however, the sermons 
of Bernard (and the same may be said of his 
letters) bear everywhere testimony to the 
good effect of his early and supreme devotion 
to the word of God. 

But Bernard among his monks was not 
only a preacher. He was the head and soul 
of the entire institution. [le directed and 
superintended the daily labors of the breth- 
ren, in the fields and mills abroad, and in the 
scriptorium within, He kept indefatigable 
watch oyer the labor and the rest, the disci- 
pline and the devotion, of the whole estab- 
lishment. Ie was always at hand for coun- 
sel, for warning, for instruction. He set the 
example of an industry that was never weary, 
and of a singleness of purpose that never 
swerved. Ilis monastery was, in his view, 
a place where men might best use their 
bodies and their souls for the glory of God 
and in preparation for heaven. The great 
business of his life was to make Clairvaux 
the home of perfect men, and the mother of 
similar establishments as perfect as herself. 
And whatever error there was in this was 
in the system, and not in the man. This 
was his notion of his duty, and he did it. 

We have now to regard Clairvaux as a re- 
treat from which a master spirit—the spirit 
of a true though imperfect and one-sided re- 
former—watched the outer world. Into that 
outer world Bernard soon went, with sudden, 
swift, and all-compelling vigor; but that 
time was not yet come; and in the interim 
he practised his powers and enlarged his in- 
formation by an enormous correspondence. 
The letters of Bernard form the first volume 
of his writings; and it would not be too 
much to say that they are the most valuable 
volume which the twelfth century has be- 
queathed to us. They range over an inex- 
haustible variety of subjects, from the most 
elevated mysteries of the divine life to the 
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commonest triviality that concerned his own 
or his neighbor’s convent. It is impossible 
to read these four or five hundred epistles, 
or even to glance at their subjects, without 
perceiving that Bernard, long before the 
schism in the Papacy made him the foremost 
man in Europe, was early regarded as a kind 
of common arbiter, or general referee, whose 
combined wisdom and sanctity gave him the 
prerogative of decision on every subject. 
And in these letters his genius appears in 
its most graceful aspect. Those of them 
which are undoubtedly genuine (the far 
greater part of the whole), and those which 
he wrote with his own hand (a very consider- 
able portion), are exceedingly fascinating : 
they abound in happy antithetical points ; 
they sparkle with lively and occasionally 
humorous .sallies of the man, the Burgun- 
dian, in a word, the Frenchman ; they derive 
a charm also from a certain characteristic al-J 
lusive quotation of the words of Scripture, 
the result of long and affectionate familiarity, 
sometimes almost startling in its playfulness, 
but never irreverent ; while they are invari- 
ably occupied with matters of practical in- 
terest, and aim steadily at correcting what 
the writer thought evil, and promoting what 
he thought good. It need hardly be said 
that as a commentary on the times, and as a 
contribution to the internal history of the 
century, they are intensely interesting and 
of the last importance. 

One of the first interpositions of Bernard’s 
pen gives a remarkable view of the ferocious 
cruelty of the times. A certain vassal of the 
Count of Champagne, Humbert by name, was 
condemned to prove his innocence of a crime 
charged against him, by judicial combat. He 
failed in this ordeal ; his lord confiscated his 
goods, drove his family out into the world, 
imprisoned him and put out his eyes. Ber- 
nard took up the cause of the homeless wife 
and children. Letter after letter of sharp re- 
monstrance to the proud baron, and of ap- 
peal to his bishop, at last procured the rever- 
sal of the sentence. This is but one of many 
instances. It is to the lasting honor of Ber- 
nard’s heart that in the cause of justice he 
never shrank from encountering any despot ; 
and it is a powerful tribute to his ability that 
he never undertook such a cause in vain. 

It might be expected that questions touch- 
ing the morality of the convents under his 


rule would frequently emerge in these letters. 
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Occasionally the scandal of incontinency came 
to his cars; and nothing can exceed the horror 
with which he assails that vice, and warns all 
monks against the occasions of it. ‘I con- 
jure you,” he writes to a certain abbot, ‘* by 
that blood which was shed for souls, not to 
think lightly of the danger uf this vice to those 
who are bent upon struggling in God’s school 
against all these temptations, and who from 
their own experience can say with the apostle, 
‘We are not ignorant of his devices.’”? The 
letters of this class are few, as Bernard’s fra- 
ternities were kept by his vigilance compara- 
tively pure. But, in these, as in all his writ- 
ings,—if we accept those which are tinctured 
with the overstrained and unscriptural notions 
of his time on virginity and celibacy,—the 
tone of morality is of the healthiest kind, and 
the eternal war between the light of the Holy 
Spirit and the darkness of secret or open sen- 
suality is dwelt upon with the delicacy of a 
pure and discreet mind, but with all the ve- 
hement energy that its supreme importance 
required. 

Our first extract will serve as a brief speci- 
men of those letters which were occupied solely 
with divine things ; and it is given as fur- 
nishing the clearest insight into the principle 
of Bernard’s mysticism, with its essential dif- 
ference from that of later times. It is ad- 
dressed to Hugh, a Carthusian friar. 


‘* Love is that eternal, creating, and ruling 
law by which all things were made in their 
appointed measure, number, and weight ; and 
there is nothing without law. Whereas we 
are first fleshly, our desires and our love 
must be brought out of the flesh ; and, when 
they have taken the right direction, they shall, 
by the aid of grace, ascending by certain and 
sure degrees, at last be perfected in the Spirit. 
At first, man loves himself for his own sake; 
but, when he becomes conscious that he can- 
not exist by himself, he begins to seek after 
and to love God, as necessary to the support 
of his existence. At this second step man 
loves God indeed ; but it is for his own sake, 
and not in obedience to the willof God. But 
when he hath once begun to raise his thoughts 
to God, to pray to him, to obey him, though 
it be from selfishness, God reveals himself to 
him by degrees in this confidential intercourse. 
He wins his love, and so, having tasted the 
good will of the Lord, man passes to the third 
step, to love God for God’s sake, and on this 
step he remaineth ; for I know not whether 
any man hath in this life ever reached the 
fourth step altogether ; namely, to love him- 
self only for God’s sake. But this shall come 
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to pass when the faithful servants shall have 
entered into the joy of their Lord ; then, sa- 
tiated with the riches of the house of God, 
and forgetful of themselves, they shall in a 
wonderful manner be wholly merged in God, 
and united with him in one Spirit."’ 


Very many of these epistles are dedicated 
tu the correction of abuses. All ranks and 
all dignities were alike to the rebuking 
spirit of this Tishbite of the twelfth century : 
wherever the guilty favorer of corruption 
might be,—whether in the Vatican, or on the 
throne of France, or in the abbatial chair of 
the rival convent,—he was not long unvisited 
by the fiery shafts of Bernard’s remonstrance. 
But these letters belong to a somewhat later 
period of the abbot's life; we must therefore 
postpone any further allusion to them. The 
following is an illustration of his manner of 
dealing with young men in ecclesiastical office, 
or the cure of souls. In this class of commu- 
nications he appears to very great advantage. 
He thus writes to young Baldwin :— 


*¢ And now be careful to be found a wise 
and faithful servant, and communicate the 
heavenly bread to your fellow-servants, with- 
out envy or idleness. Do not take up the 
vain excuse of your rawness or in experience, 
which you may imagine or assume. For, 
sterile modesty is never pleasing nor that hu- 
mility laudable which passes the bounds of 
reason. Attend to your work: drive out 
bashfulness by a sense of duty, and act as a 
master. He that is unjust in the least is un- 
just also in much. Give all, as assuredly 

ou shall pay to the uttermost farthing. 
Take heed to give your words the voice of 
power. What is that? do you ask? It is 
that your works harmonize with your words, 
or rather your words with your works, that 
you be careful to do before you teach. It is 


a most beautiful and salutary order of things, | 


that you should first bear the burden you 
place on others, and learn from yourself how 
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abideth speech, example, prayer, these three ; 
but the greatest of these is prayer.”’ 


Our last quotations exhibit Bernard in a 
more familiar character, as a literary work- 
man. He early began the practice of occu- 
pying his leisure in writing books; and the 
following letter was written soon after the 
publication (as we should call it) of his first 
little treatise. But the note had been de- 
layed on account of Lent :— 


‘‘ T ask you, where are peace and quietness 
if Iam writing and dictating and despatching 
you letters? All this, you say, can be done 
in silence. But this is a strange notion of 
yours. What a tumult invades the mind 
when in the act of composition,—what a rush- 
ing multitude of words,—what variety of 
language and diversity of impressions come 
upon one, so that what occurs is often re- 
jected, and what escapes one is eagerly sought 
for! Now the harmony of the words ; now 
the clearness of the expression; now the 
depth of the doctrine ; now the ordering of 
the diction, and what shall follow, and what 
shall precede, are subjects necessarily of most 
intensestudy, besidesmany other tlangs which 
the learned take note of in matters of this 
sort. As regards the book you ask for at the 
present moment, I have not got it. For 
there is a certain friend of ours who has kept 
ita long time now, with the same eagerness 
with which you desire it. Still, lest your 
kind request should seem to be slighted by 
me, I send you another book of mine which 
I have lately brought out ; and, inasmuclas 
I have not another copy, I beg you will re- 
turn it a8 soon as you can, or, if you are 
likely to he coming this way tolerably soon, 
bring ,it yourself.” 


The following contains one of those touches 
of nature which make the whole world of 


| young authorskin. Bernard writes to Peter, 
cardinal legate and deacon, thus :— 





** As regards those works of mine which 


men should be ruled. That speech which is) you ask for, they are few in number, and 
full of life and power is an example of work, contain nothing which I consider worthy to 
as it makes easy what it speaks persuasively, | interest you. Still, as I would rather you 
while it shows that what it advises can be* thought iil of my genius than of my desire to 
done. Understand, therefore, to the quieting oblige you, please send a line by the bearer 
of your conscience, that in these two com-' of this, to signify which of my writings you 
mandments—i.e., of precept and example—| would like, and also whither I am to send 
the whole of your duty resides. You, how-|them. I make this request that I may be 
ever, if you be wise, willadd yeta third,—viz., able to recover any that are lent, which I 
a zeal for prayer,— to complete that triple will then forward to any place you name. 
repetition of the Gospel concerning feeding ' But that i may know what your choice is, 
the sheep. You will then know that no sac- | here is a list :— 

rament of that Trinity is in any wise broken! ‘‘(1.) A little book on Homilies. 

by you, if you feed them by word, by exam-| ‘‘(2.) Four Homilies on the Praises of the 


ple, and by the fruit of holy prayers. Now | Virgin. 
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“(3.) An Apology to certain friend of 
mine, in which { have discoursed concerning 
the Cluniae and Cistercian observances of the 
Rule. 

«© (4.) A few Letters to various friends. 

*©(5.) Sermons: — which some of the 
brethren here have taken down as [ delivered 
them, and still keep by them. 

‘Would that [ might venture to hope 
that my rustic productions may prove of the 
least service to you.” 


Three missives sent from the seclusion of 


Citeaux at this period are of more public in- 


terest, and belong to the history of the times. 
‘hey are remarkable also as being connected 


with those leading events in Bernard’s career | 
‘of the twelfth century, had not his bigoted 
| persecution of the Jews at a later period 


which prepared him for the more public arena 
of Christendom. 
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only to Rome, —Cluny had fallen into the 
hands of a dissolute abbot, and began to ex- 
hibit some of the worst scandals and disorders 
of a corrupt monastery. The original sever- 
ity of its discipline was relaxed; the elabo- 
rate and mechanical system of monkish devo- 
tion was exchanged for cultivated luxury and 
sensuality. At length the disorder reached 
such a point that the pope interfered ; Pon- 


‘tius, the licentious abbot, was deposed, and 


Peter the Venerable chosen in his stead. Pe- 
ter was one of the best men of his time,—a man 
the gentleness of whose spirit, and the general 
amiableness of whose character, would have 
made him the foremost example of the piety 


The first was a document sent from the stained a life otherwise governed by charity. 
Cistercian abbots to Louis VI. of France. |He was also a devoted admirer of Bernard, 


This king, having enforced some exactions on | 


the property of the church, roused the re- 
sentment of the Bishop of Paris and the 
Archbishop of Sens. After much recrimina- 
tion, these ecclesiastics resorted to their last 
expedient, placed the kingdom under inter- 
dict, and fled to Bernard and the abbots of 
Citeaux to wait the result. A letter soon is- 
sued from Citeaux—in the name of Stephen 
and the other abbots, but probably written 
by Bernard, and in such a style as Hildebrand 
might have dictated—which must have made 
the pious Louis tremble. But Bernard’s 
power had not reached its culminating point ; 
the pope, unawed as yet, was induced to 
raise the interdict ; and thus the abbots, sid- 
ing with the bishops, were obliged to succumb 
to the king and the pope. ‘This was a kind 
of check which Bernard never afterward sus- 
tained. He took his leave of the question in 
a letter to Rome, which showed that the pon- 
tifl’s high station was no protection against 
the young abbot’s anger and wit. ‘* Great 
is the necessity which withdraws us from 
the cloister into the world. We speak it 
with sadness, that the honor of the church 
bas been not « little blemished in the name 
of Honorius.’ 

The next letter opens up i eclebrated 
controversy between the monks of Cluny and 
Citeaux, represented by the Cluniac Peter 
and the Cistercian Bernard. After a brill- 
iant century of power and celebrity,—dur- 
ing which it had been able to summon a 
chapter of three thousand monks, and had 
attained a position in Christendom second 





and the controversy between them, although 
very painful to both, did not interrupt a 
friendship which lasted to the end. The 
‘‘ Apology’’ of Bernard, and the letters between 
him and Peter which ensued, are very inter- 
esting, as containing the best and the worst 
that could be said of the monastic institute in 
the twelfth century. The controversy was, 
in fact, one between a new and severe order, 
conscious of its purity, and a corrupt order 
trying to make the best case for itself. The 
censures of the Cistercians having given um- 
brage to the Cluniacs, William of St. Thierry 
urged Bernard to vindicate himself and his 
monks. To him the celebrated ‘* Apology ”’ was 
addressed. It was very carefully composed, 
and revised by others before it was finally is- 
sued. 

Bernard sets out with a general statement 
of the principles on which the variety of 
orders in the church is based. And _ his 
words are very important as showing with 
what unquestivning simplicity the necessity 
of the monastic institute was at that time 
taken for granted. As the cireumstances of 
mankind were various, and the dispensations 
of grace various, so within the church, ac- 
cording to Bernard’s theory, there must be 
monasteries governed by various rules, Af- 
ter proceeding to show that the ascetic life 
had no inherent merit, and that it was no 
more than a divine medicine for peculiar dis- 
eases, he at once assumes the place which 
from this time forward seemed to be always 
and everywhere conceded to him—that of su- 
preme arbiter or judge. Ile deals out to Cis- 
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tercians and Cluniacs alike the sharp invec- 
tives that suited the case of each. To his 
vwn monks, who condemned the others for 
neglecting parts of the great common Rule, he 
reads a lesson of charity ; and here the true 
instincts of the student of Scripture soon warm 
his feelings and melt his unnatural monastic 
theories away, he tells them to remember 
God’s rule, which Benedict’s must not differ 
from. He reminds them that the true monk 
is the inner man, and that the heavenly virtues 
are his true garments; and asks the mif hu- 
mility in rich furs is not a better thing than 
pride ina monk’s cow]. Nothing can be finer 
than the sentences which close the appeal to 
the Pharisees among his own company :— 


‘* What would it avail us that our mode of 
life is austere, our dress simple, our fastings 
and watchings continual, if we indulge a 
pharisaical vanity in despising others? The 
Saviour has declared ‘they have their re- 
ward’ in this world; and, oh, ‘if in this 
life only we had hope in Christ, we s'eeuld 
indeed be of all men most miserable,’ as saith 
St. Paul. Surely, we might have found a 
pleasanter way to hell. Woe, woe to the 
poor who are proud; to those who bear the 
cross of Christ, and yet refuse to follow 
Christ ; who partake of his sufferings, but do 
not imitate his humility !”’ 


This healthy and vigorous onslaught on 
all pharisaical monkery is followed by the 
real matter of the “*Apology.’? Nowhere in 
sernard’s writings is his wit more keen, his 
pen more lively, than in the description which 
he gives of the luxury of his Cluniae breth- 
ren. He describes their modes of life, their 
subtle inventions of luxury, their furniture, 
meals, and all the grotesque varicties of their 
corruption, with the minuteness of an eye- 
witness, and the particularity of one who is 
not disposed to lose his chance. The sketch 
must be reduced to the size of one of our own 
pages for the sake of the light it throws on 
the monastic life of the twelfth century. 

After a general attack upon the whole 
brotherhood, who perverted every principle 
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news. IIe shows the poor Cluniacs how, like 
a spy, he had seen the multitude of their 
dishes, the double supply of full-grown fish 
when the measure of meat was interdicted, 
the cook's exquisite skill in keeping off sati- 
ety from the palates of the monks as long as 
possible, with the numberless inventions for 
diversifying eggs which tasked the kitchen. 
He satirizes the drinking habits of the monks 
with still more vigor: the weak stomachs 
which praiseworthily took the apostle’s ad- 
vice to drink wine, but forgot the condition 
of a little; the tact of the experienced wine- 
bibbers in selecting the most potent of the 
many sorts brought to be sipped, and their 
cunning method of drugging the wine on 
saints’ days, that more might be drunk and 
thus more honor done to the saint. ** But 
with his veins swelling and throbbing in his 
head, under the influence of wine, what can 
a man do on rising from table but sleep? And 
if you force a man thus gorged to rise to vig- 
ils, you must get from him rather a sigh than 
a song.’ The dress comes next: ‘* What 
was of old the sign of humility is turned by 
the monks of our day into a source of pride. 
We can hardly find in a whole province where- 
withal we condescend to be clothed ; the monk 
and the knight cut their garments from the 
same piece.’’ Then tle lordly abbot struts 
about with all his luxurious appendages in 
the pages of his satire. But the severest di- 
atribe of all is expended on the Cluniac arehi- 
tecture and art decorations, from which we 
shall quote a few passages, as showing how 
irrepressible was Bernard’s instinct for the 
spiritual reality of religion :— 


‘* But these are emall matters. I pass on 
tu greater ones, which seem less only because 
they are more common. I will not speak 
of the immense height of the churches, of 
their immoderate length, of their superfluous 
Yreadth, costly polishing, and strange designs, 
which, while they attract the eyes of the wor- 
shipper, hinder the soul's devotion, and some- 
how remind me of the old Jewish ritual. 





of the monastic institute, he descends unspar- 
ingly to particulars, some of which seein more 
like a picture drawn by Bernard's dramatic 
genius than the sober truth. Beginning with 
their meals, he denounces the absence of con- 
versation about the Bible and the salvation of 
suuls, while small talk, laughter, and idle 
words fill the air,—the palate being tickled 
with dainties, and the ear with gossip and 


However, let all this pass; we will suppose 
jit is done, as we are told, for the glory of 
God. But, a monk myself, I do ask other 
| monks (the question and reproach were ad- 
' dressed by a pagan to pagans), ‘ Tcll me, O 
ye professors of poverty, what does gold do in 
a holy place?’ The case of bishops and monks 
is not thesame. We know that they, as debt- 
ors to the wise and foolish, when they cannot 
rouse the sense of religion in the carnal mul- 
;titude by spiritual means, must do so by or- 
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namenhts that appeal to the senses. But among 
us who have gone out from the people, among 
us who have forsaken whatever things are fair 
and costly for Christ’s sake, who have regard- 
ed all things beautiful to the eye, soft to the 
ear, agreeable to the smell, sweet to the taste, 
pleasant to the touch,—all things, in short, 
which can gratify the body,—as dross and 
dung, that we might gain Christ, of whom 
among us, I ask, can devotion be excited by 
such means? . . . By the sight of costly van- 
ities, men are prompted to live rather than to 
pray. Some beautiful picture of a saint is 
exhibited, and the brighter the colors the 
greater the holiness attributed to it: men run 
eager to kiss: they are invited to give, and 
the beautiful is more admired than the sacred 
is revered. In the churches are suspended, 
not conone, but wheels studded with gems, 
and surrounded by lights, which are scarcely 
brighter than the precious stones which are 
near them: what is the object of all this? 
The repentance of the contrite, or the admi- 
ration of the gazers? Oh, vanity of vanities! 
but not more vain than foolish. ‘The church’s 
walls are resplendent ; but the poor are not 
there. . . . Whyat least do we not reverence 
the images of the saints, with which the very 
pavement we walk on is covered? Often an 
-angel’s mouth is spit into, and the face of 
some saint trodden on by the passers-by. . . . 
Again, in the cloisters what is the meanin 
of those ridiculous monsters, of that deforme 
beauty, that beautiful deformity, before the 
very eyes of the brethren when reading? 
What are disgusting monkeys there for, or 
ferocious lions, or horrible centaurs, or spot- 
ted tigers, or fighting soldiers, or huntsmen 
sounding the bugle? You may see there one 
head with many bodies, or one body with many 
heads. Here isa quadruped with a serpent’s 
tail; there is a fish with a beast’s head ; there 
a creature, in front a horse, behind a goat; 
another has horns at one end, and a horse’s 
tail at the @her. In fact, such an endless 
variety of forms appears everywhere that it 
is more pleasant to read in the stonework 
than in books, and to spend the day in ad- 
niring these oddities than in meditating on 
the law of God. Proh Deo! If we are not 
ashamed of these absurdities, why do we not 
grieve at the cost of them? ”’ 


It is only fair to the memory of Peter the 
Venerable, Bernard’s brother abbot, to say 
that the abuses so mercilessly anatomized 
were such as existed before he became respon- 
sible. But the*‘ Apology’ smote him keenly, 
nevertheless. In his own gentle way he re- 


monstrated with Bernard, bringing forward 
many pleas in extenuation ; he strove to show 
that the property owned by his monasteries 
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was better employed, after all, than it would 
have been by those who gave it; and urged 
the necessity of mutual concession on the part 
of the more strict and the more lax observers 
of the Benedictine rule. Whatever we may 
think of his arguments, we cannot help sym- 
pathizing with Peter, when he makes his al- 
most indignant appeal to Bernard’s forgotten 
charity. Love, he said, was the supreme law- 
giver ; the church’s lawgivers, with the pope 
at their head, were only secretaries of love ; 
and he aptly applied Augustine’s celebrated 
Habe charitatem et fac quicquid vis. Ue adds, 
‘Tt has long grieved me sore that men who 
to this very hour are in hunger and thirst, in 
cold and nakedness, laboring with their hands, 
and in all things following the holy Paul, 
should yet, while they perform the weightier 
matters, leave the lighter undone. And thou 
art one of these. Thou keepest the hard com- 
mands of Christ, on fasting, watching, weari- 
ness, and labor; and yet thou disregardest 
that easy one of Jove.”’ It is striking to ob- 
serve how these two great representatives of 
monkish observances make their last appeal 
to dove; and it is pleasant to record that both 
signalized their own possession of the heart 
of true religion by maintaining throughout 
this contest an unabated friendship. 
Bernard’s severe ‘* Apology,”’ following as 
it did his first treatise on ‘‘ Humility,’”’—in 
which he ingeniously depicted the ascending 
and descending scales of humility and pride,— 
produced a very deep impression. It mended 
both Cistercians and Cluniacs. And it did 
more. It made many a lax abbot tremble, 
and set not a few about reformation. Among 
the rest, Suger,—who combined in one per- 
son the abbot of St. Denis, prime minister of 
Louis le Gros, and the historian of his times, 
—found leisure to read for himself. Such 
words as these, ‘‘ The cloisters are crowded 
with soldiers, the convent filled with the min- 
isters of intrigue and litigation, the tumult 
of the world re-echoes on all sides, and even 
women enter at their pleasure,’’—went to his 
conscience. His own monastery, which had 
degenerated into something like a palace of 
pleasure for the king and his courtiers, was 
immediately reformed; and Suger’s cele- 
brated letter to Bernard is one of the most 
honorable tributes to the reformer’s power. 
Another evidence of his growing influence 
was given by the summons which he received 





to attend the Council of Troyes in 1128. A ~ 
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remarkable letter to the legate Matthew) might have been expected to become ex- 
shows how sore a trial it was to make this tremely popular, had not succeeded to any 
first appearance on the more public arena} great extent. The number had not increased 
of the church,—what the first step cost. | in ten years beyond the original nine. Ber- 
Those historians whom Gibbon has taught | nard entered heartily into the scheme; hav- 
to doubt the possibility of a sincere depreca- | ing taken his brief, he pleaded the cause with 
tion of power, and who represent Bernard as/| all his fervor. Their new rule did not, as is 
thirsting for publicity, must read the follow- | commonly asserted, spring from his hands ; but 
ing sentences with other eyes than ours:—| he drew up an ‘‘ Exhortation to the Knights 
; of the Temple,’’ which made the new warfare 


body. ’ Burnt up by heat, and exhausted b generally attractive. This treatise is not one 
~ a talhier of shoe fever, my weak flesh | °f Bernard 8 best. It reads like a piece of 
is unequal to answer the call of my willing special pleading, written by one whose mind 
spirit. I was anxious to come, but my desire | was full of paradoxes on the subject of war. 
has been frustrated by sickness. Whether | After showing the secular warrior the di- 
it be a sufficient one, I leave those of my | lemma in which his art is entangled,—‘ Your 
friends to judge who, — no excuse, are | reasons for fighting are light and frivolous, 
daily devising plans to draw me, a monk in- | yi7 | the impulses of an irrational anger, or a 
volved in a network of duty and obedience, aden at aaieah ae ahead 
from my cloister into cities. If I were to say |2¢8ite of vainglory, or the wish to obtain 
to them, J have taken off my coat, how shall J | Some earthly possession: certainly, for such 
it on? I have washed my feet, how shall J causes as these it is not safe either to slay or 
defile them? they would doubtless be offended. | be slain,’ — he paints the advantages and 
They may reply , that the business is most | immunities of the ‘‘ new warfare,” a warfare 
important. If so, they yo seek some | «« unheard of in all former ages.” “ Christ’s 
one who is fit for great and important busi-| .oidiers can fight in safety the battles of their 


ness. I do not think,—I know that I am ‘ ‘ : nies 
not such an one. Is it difficitlt or easy, this Lord ; fearing no sin from killing an enemy : 


affair with which you would burden me? dreading no danger from their own death. 
If easy, it can be done without me; if diffi. ; Christ’s soldier can securely kill, can more 
cult, it cannot be done by me, unless I am | securely die: when he dies, it profits him- 
thought able to do what no one else can, and | self; when he slays, it profits Christ.”’ In 


one to whom impossibilities should be re-| the yehemence of bis ardor to justify the 
aad : justify the 
Served. If this bo co, what an ertor has God trust reposed in him, Bernard draws an en- 


committed in my solitary case—placing a can- tin age 

dle ender a bushel which can have given thusiastic picture of the excellences of the 
light upon a candlestick, or, to speak more | 2€W militia. ‘* Never is an idle word, ora 
plainly, trying to make a monk of me, and | useless deed, or immoderate laughter, or a 
wishing to hide in his tabernacle, in the days | murmur, even if only whispered, allowed to 
of evil-doers, a man who is necessary to the | go unpunished among them. Hunting they 
world, without whom even bishops cannot hold in abomination; soothsayers, jesters. 
get through their own business! ”’ 





‘* My heart is ready to obey, but not my 





story-teller, ribald songs, and stage plays, 
At Troyes, Bernard met Hugo de Paganis, | they eschew as vain follies.’’ Such area few 
the founder and first grand-master of the or- | of the attractions held out to the devout ; but 
der of Knights Templars, who enlisted the | whether the grand-master would be equally 
abbot’e influence in obtaining a more public’ pleased by the picture his advocate drew of 
recognition and a more definite rule for his | his Templars and those whom they consorted 
new order. Ten years before, he and a few | with and protected, may bequestioned. ‘ The 
others had taken vows, ‘ like regular canons, ' most salutary result is, that in such a multi- 
to live in chastity, obedience, and poverty, | tude who flock to the East there are few be- 
and for the remission of their sins to keep sides scoundrels, vagabonds, thieves, mur- 
the roads and passes free of robbers and as- ' derers, perjurers, and adulterers, from whose 
sailants, and to watch over the safety of the emigration a double good is observed to flow, 
pilgrims as much as they could.’’ This in- the cause of a twofold joy. Both rejoice, 
stitution, which aimed to combine the spirit those whom they go to defend, and those 
of warlike enterprise with that of stern mo- whom they no longer oppress.’’ On the 
nastic asceticism, and which, as bringing into whole, there is more of rhetoric than of Ber- 
concert the two strongest impulses of the age; nard’s real soul in this effusion. It was not 




















LIFE AND TIMES 


to him a labor of love. And here at the out- 
set, as we shall see finally in the end, Bernard 
fell below himself when he looked toward the 
East. 

Our abbot had now reached his thirty-ninth 
year, and up to this time had scarccly ever 
left his valley of Clairvaux, save to attend the 
chapters of his order. At any rate, France 
had bounded his sphere. But now the even 
tenor of his life was disturbed, to subside into 
rest no more. His memoirs from this point 
become history: for about twenty years he 
was the most prominent actor upon the Euro- 
pean scene. Not that he ceased to be Abbot 
of Clairvaux, or to maintain the monastic life. 
Whatever journeys he had to take, whatever 
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councils to attend, and whatever documents 
to prepare, his heart was in what he called 
‘his beloved Jerusalem.’’ But it was not 
his lot to know any more the blessedness of 
uninterrupted devotion. Just when he was 
likely to rise or to fall into a confirmed mys- 
tic,—at that juncture when a man becomes 
what he is to remain till the end,—he was 
summoned out upon the stormy scene of Eu- 
ropean politics; and from that time onward 
he presents perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance of the combination of the ascetic and 
the active Christian life that the history of 
Christendom presents. 


[To be concluded in our next.] 





FRoG HE WOULD A WRITING GO.—(Punch.)— 
The following is the real text of the letter which 
the Emperor of France has sent to the little Pre- 
tender who has been proclaiming himself in Hol- 
stein. The latter, it may be remembered, wrote 
to Napoleon, compared himself and his early 
misfortunes with the emperor and his mishaps, 
and asked for aid on the ground that, like L. N., 
the Pretender was appealing to the principle of 
nationalities, Count de Morny kindly got a copy 
of the letter, which we have translated literally. 


To my Cousin the Frog. 


Dear Covstn,—The charming fable about the 
Frog that wanted to blow itself into the size of 
the Bull is familiar to you, for all princes are 
told fables. Well, my dear little Frog, you are 
fincying yourself tike me. Now we have no en- 
mity against you for being a frog: indeed, as 
you know, frogs are favorites with Frenchmen, 
and our dear Bull over La Manche may be said 
to have worked out that theme with more perti- 
nacity than politeness—however, we make our- 
selves amends by always harping on his Beer. 
But, Cousin Frog, I must really warn you against 
certain dangers. Frogs, like men, should look 
hsfore they leap. I fear you have been in a hurry 
t» leap into Holstein. You know how frogs are 
served when wanted for the purposes of high 
cockery. They are laid on a block, and their 
hind legs are chopped off for the stewpan. My 
dearest cousin, you know best how many legs 
you can spare. But it is due to cousinhood, and 
ull the fine feelings, to tell you that if the King of 
Denmark should have reason to complain of ill- 
treatment, and France, whose wishes I live but 
tu obey, should suggest that you mount the block 
instead of the throne, it will be with cousinly 
tears in my eyes, but with an uncommonly sharp 





chopper in my hand, that I shall be forced to ex- 
ecute her behests. Good is my only motive, as 
everybody knows, and as I said, indeed, only the 
other day. So, without dwelling upon your in- 
discretion in drawing a parallel between the 
petty miseries of an illegitimate little German 
frog-duke, and the splendid misfortunes which 
hallowed the early years of yours truly, look out 
for your hind legs. And may Jupiter, who sent 
King Stork to a certain nationality, have you in 
his best keeping. In parenthesis let me add that 
I hope you will not be more hurt than is needful, 
should Iask my friend, John, of the Beerbarrels, 
to give me his advice as to the best form of chop- 
ping-block. He has not much delicacy, but is 
great at inventions, and he thinks with me on 
this Danish business, And so, my dear Cousin 
Frog, wishing you all the compliments of the 
season, and strongly advising you not to burst, 
believe me, 
Your affectionate friend, 
Louis NAPoLEon, 
Elected of the Millions. 
Paris, Vendredi soir. 


Mr. PatGrave’s travels in Arabia, the sum- 
mary account of which, as given recently at the 
Geographical Society, has excited such unusual 
interest, are to be published in full. They will 
probably form a book of travels such as we have 
not had for a long time. 


Francois Huao’s French translation of Shak- 
speare’s works will be completed by April. He 
is said to have received a remuneration of fifty 
thousand francs for his work—a somewhat high- 
er _ probably, than that which the poet re- 
ceived. 


¢ 
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COMPENSATION. 


Crookep and dwarfed the tree must stay, 
Nor lift its green head to the day, 
Till useless growths are lopped away. 


And thus doth human nature do ; 
Till it hath careful pruning, too, 
It cannot grow up straight and true. 


For, but by chastenings severe, 
No soul could ever tell how near 
God comes, to whom he loveth here. 


Without life’s ills, we could not feel 
The blessed change from woe to weal ; 
Only the wounded limb can heal. 


The sick and suffering learn below 
That which the whole can never know, 
Of the soft hand that soothes their woe. 


And never man is blest as he, 
Who, freed from some infirmity, 
Rejoices in his liberty. 


He sees, with new and glad surprise, 
The world that round about him lies, 
Who slips the bandage from his eyes ; 


And comes from where he long hath lain, 
Comes from the darkness and the pain, 
Out into God’s full light again. 


They only know who wait in fear 
The music of a footstep near, 
Falling upon the listening ear. 


And life’s great depths are soonest stirred 
In him who hath but seldom heard 
The magic of a loving word. 


Joy after grief is more complete, 
And kisses never fall so sweet 
As when long-parted lovers meet. 


One who is little used to such, 
Surely can tell us best how much 
There is in a kind smile or touch. 


*Tis like the spring wind from the south, 
Or water to the fevered mouth, 
Or sweet rain falling after drouth. 


By him the deepest rest is won 
Who toils beneath the noonday sun 
Faithful until his work is done. 


And watchers through the weary night 
Have learned how pleasantly the light 
Of morning breaks upon the sight. 


Perchance the jewel seems most fair 
To him whose patient toil and care 
Have brought it to the upper air. 





And other lips can never taste 
A draught like that he finds at last 
Who seeks it in the burning waste. 


When to the mother’s arms is lent 
That sweet reward for suffering sent 
To her, from the Omnipotent, 


I think its helpless, pleading cry 
Touches her heart more tenderly, 
Because of her past agony. 


We learn at last how good and brave 
Was the dear friend we could not save, 
When he has slipped into the grave. 


And after He has come to hide 
Our lambs upon the other side, 
We know our Shepherd and our Guide. 


And thus, by ways not understood, 
Out of each dark vicissitude, 
God brings us compensating good. 


For Faith is perfected by fears, 

And souls renew their youth with years, 

And Love looks into heaven through tears. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


THE BOY AND THE RING. 
Farr chance held fast is merit. 


A certain king 
Of Persia had a jewel in a ring. 
He sat it on the dome of Azud high ; 
And, when they saw it flashing in the sky, 
Made proclamation to his royal troop, | 
That who should send an arrow through the 


hoop 
That held the gem, should have the ring to 
wear. 


It happened that four hundred archers were 
In the king’s company about the king. 


Each took his aim, and shot, and. missed the 
ring. 


A boy, at play upon the terraced roof 

Of a near building, bent his bow aloof 

At random, and behold ! the morning breeze 
His little arrow caught, and bore with ease 
Right through the circlet of the gem. 


The king, 
Well pleased, unto the boy assigned the ring. 


Then the boy burnt his arrows and his bow. 


The king, astonished, said, ‘‘ Why dost thou so? 
Seeing thy first shot hath had great success.”’ 


He answered, ‘* Lest my second make that less.’’ 
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PART X.—CHAPTER XXXI. 

‘‘ T wiix do what I can for you,”’ said Mr. 
Morgan ; ‘‘ yours is a very hard case, as you 
say. Of course, it would not do for me to 
give any opinion ; but such a thing shall not 
occur in Carlingford, while I am here, with- 
out being looked into,” said the rector, with 
dignity ; ‘‘ of that you may be sure.”’ 

‘‘T don’t want no more nor justice,” said 
Elsworthy ; ‘*no more nor justice. I’m a 
man as has always been respected, and never 
interfered with nobody as didn’t interfere 
with me. The things I’ve stood from my 
clergyman, I wouldn’t have stood from no 
man living. The way as he’d talk, sir, of 
them as was a deal better than himself! We 
was a happy family afore Mr. Wentworth 
came nigh of us. Most folks in Carlingford 
knows me. There wasn’t a more industrious 
family in Carlingford, though I say it as 
shouldn’t, nor one as was more content, or 
took things more agreeable, afore Mr. Went- 
worth come to put all wrong.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Wentworth has been here for five 
years,’’ said the rector’s wife, who was pres- 
ent at this interview; ‘* have things been 
going wrong for all that time?” 

‘¢T couldn’t describe to nobody what I’ve 
put up with,”’ said the clerk of St. Roque’s, 
evading the question. ‘* He hadn’t the ways 


of such clergymen as I’ve been used to.! 


Twice the pay wouldn’t have made up for 
what I’ve suffered in my feelin’s; and I ask 
you, sir, is this how it’s all to end? My 
little girl’s gone,’’ cried Elworthy, rising 
into hoarse earnestness,—‘‘ my little girl as 
was so sweet, and as everybody took notice 
on. She’s gone, and I don’t know as [’ll 
ever see her again ; and I can’t get no satis- 
faction one way or another ; and I ask you, 
sir, is a villain as could do such a thing to 
hold up his head in the town, and go on the 
same as ever? [ aint a man as is contrairy, 
or as goes again’ my superiors; but it’s 
driving me mad, that’s what it’s doing,” said 
Elsworthy, wiping the moisture from his 
forehead. The man was trembling and hag- 
gard, changed even in his looks; his eyes 
were red with passion and watching, and 
looked like the eyes of a wild beast lying in 
wait for its prey. ‘‘ I can’t say as I’ve ever 
slept an hour since it happened,” he cried ; 
‘‘and as for my misses, its a-killing of her. 
We aint shut up, because we’ve got to live 
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come back, there’s always an open door. 
But I’ll have justice, if 1 was to die for it! ”’ 
cried Elsworthy. <‘‘ I don’t ask no more than 
justice. If it aint to be had one way, Ill 
have it another. I'll set the police on him— 
I will. When a man’s drove wild, he aint 
answerable for what he’s a-doing; and to 
see him a-walking about Carlingford, and 
a-holding up his head, is a thing as I wont 
stand no longer, not if it was to be my ruin. 
I’m as good as ruined now, and I don’t care.” 
He broke off short with these words, and sat 
down abruptly on the chair Thomas had 
placed for him in front of the rector’s table. 
Up to this moment he had been standing, in 
his vehemence and agitation, without taking 
advantage of the courtesy accorded to his 
misfortune ; now the poor man sat down by 
way of emphasis, and began to polish his hat 
round and round with his trembling hands. 

As for Mr. Morgan, he, on the contrary, 
got up and walked instinctively to the fire- 
place, and stood there with his back to the 
empty grate, contemplatingy.the world in 
general with a troubled countenance, as was 
natural. Not to speak of his prejudice 
against Mr. Wentworth, the rector was moved 
by the sight of Elsworthy’s distress; but 
then his wife, who unluckily had brought 
her needlework into the library on this par- 
ticular morning, and who was in the interest 
of the Curate of St. Roque’s, was seated 
watchful by the window, occasionally look- 
ing up, and entirely cognizant, as Mr. Mor- 
gan was aware, of everything that happened. 
The rector was much embarrassed to feel 
himself thus standing between the two par- 
ties. ‘* Yours is a very hard case; but it is 
necessary to proceed with caution ; for, after 
all, there is not much proof,’’ he said, fal- 
tering a little. ‘‘ My dear, it is a pity to 
detain you from your walk,’’ Mr. Morgan 
continued, after a momentary pause, and 
looked with a flush of consciousness at his 
wife, whose absence would have been such a 
relief to him. Mrs. Morgan looked up with 
a gracious smile. 

‘¢ You are not detaining me, William ; [ 
am very much interested,’’ said the design- 
ing woman, and immediately began to ar- 
range and put in order what the rector knew 
by experience to be a long piece of work 
likely to last her an hour at least. Mr. 
Morgan uttered a long breath, which sound- 





all the same ; and because, if the poor thing 


ed like a little snort of despair. 
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‘* It is very difficult to know what to do,”’ 
said the rector, shifting uneasily upon the 
hearth-rug, and plunging his hands into the 
depths of his pockets. ‘‘If you could name 
anybody you would like to refer it to; but 
being a brother clergyman ”’— 

‘©A man as conducts himself like that 
didn’t ought to be a clergyman, sir! ’’ cried 
Elsworthy. ‘I’m one as listened to him 
preaching on Sunday, and could have jumped 
up and dragged him out of the pulpit, to 
hear him a-discoursing as if he wasn’t a big- 
ger sinner nor any there. I aint safe to stand 
it another Sunday. I’d do something as I 
should be sorry for after. I’m asking jus- 
tice, and no more.’’? With these words, Els- 
worthy got up again, still turning round in 
his hands the unlucky hat, and turned his 
person, though not his eyes, towards Mrs. 
Morgan. ‘‘No man could be more partial 
to his clergyman nor I was,"’ he said, hoarse- 
ly. ‘* There was never a‘ time as I wasn’t 
glad to see him. He came in and out as if it 
belonged to him, and I had no more thought 
as he was meaning any harm than the babe 
unborn ; but a man as meddles with an inno- 
cent girl aint nothing but a black-hearted 
villain ! ’’ cried Elsworthy, with a gleam out 
of his red eyes ; “‘ and I don’t believe as any- 
body would take his part as knewall. I put 
my confidence in the rector, as is responsible 
for the parish,”” he went on, facing round 
again : “ not to say but what it’s natural for 
them as are Mr. Wentworth’s friends to take 
his part; but I’ll have justice, wherever it 
comes from. It’s hard work to go again’ 
any lady as I’ve a great respect for, and 
wouldn’t cross for the world ; but it aint in 
reason that I should be asked to bear it and 
not say nothing; and I'll have justice, if I 
should die for it!’’ said Elsworthy. Ile 
turned from one to another as he spoke, but 
kept his eyes upon his hat, which he smoothed 
and smoothed as if his life depended on it. 
But for the reality of his excitement, his red 
eyes, and hoarse vuice, he would have been a 
ludicrous figure, standing as he did in the 
middle of Mr. Morgan’s library, veering 
round, first to one side and then to the other, 
with his stooping head and ungainly person. 
As for the rector, he, too, kept looking at his 
wife with a very troubled face. 

“It is difficult for me to act against a 
brother clergyman,” said Mr. Morgan ; ‘ but 
I am very sorry for you, Elsworthy — very 
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sorry ; if you could name, say half a dozen 
gentlemen ’’— 

** But don’t you think,’’ said the rector’s 
wife, interposing, ‘* that you should inquire 
first whether there is any evidence? It 
would make you all look very ridiculous if 
you got up an inquiry and found no proof 
against Mr. Wentworth. Is it likely he 
would do such a thing all at once without 
showing any signs of wickedness beforehand 
—is it possible? To be sorry is quite a dif- 
ferent thing, but I don’t see ’’— 

‘* Ladics don’t understand such matters,”’ 
said the rector, who had been kept at bay so 
long that he began to get desperate. ‘I beg 
your pardon, my dear, but it is not a matter 
for you to discuss. We shall take good care 
that there is plenty of evidence,” said the 
perplexed man—‘ T mean, before we proceed 
to do anything,’’ he added, growing very red 
and confused. When Mr. Morgan caught 
his wife’s acute eye, he got as nearly into a 
passion as was possible for so good a man. 
‘‘ You know what I mean,”’’ he said, in his 
peremptory way; “and, my dear, you will 
forgive me for saying this is not a matter to 
be discussed before a lady.”” When he had 
uttered this bold speech, the rector took a few 
little walks up and down the room, not car- 
ing, however, to look at his wife. He was 
ashamed of the feeling he had that her ab- 
sence would set him much more at ease with 
Elsworthy, but still could not help being con- 
scious that it was so. He did not say any- 
thing more, but he walked up and down the 
room with sharp, short steps, and betrayed 
his impatience very manifestly. As for Mrs. 
Morgan, who was a sensible woman, she saw 
that the time had come for her to retire from 
the field. 

‘‘[ think the first thing to be done is to 
try every possible means of finding the girl,”’ 
she said, getting up from her seat ; ‘ but I 
have no doubt what you decide upon will be 
the best. You will find me in the drawing- 
room when you want me, William.”’ Per- 
haps her absence for the first moment was 
not such a relief to her husband as he had 
expected. The mildness of her parting words 
made it very apparent that she did not mean 
to take offence ; and he perceived suddenly, 
at a glance, that he would have to tell her all 
he was going to do, and encounter her criti- 
cism single-handed, which was rather an ap- 
palling prospect to the rector. Mrs. Morgan. 
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for her part, went up-stairs not without a 
little vexation, certainly, but with a com- 
forting sense of the opportunity which awaited 
her. She felt that, in his unprotected posi- 
tion, as soon as she left him, the rector would 
conduct himself rashly, and that her time 
was still to come. 

The rector went back to the hearth-rug 
when his wife left the room, Dut in the heat 
of his own personal reflections he did not say 
anything to Elsworthy, who still stood smooth- 
ing his hat in his hand. On the whole, Mr. 
Morgan was rather aggravated for the mo- 
ment by the unlucky cause of this little en- 
counter, and was not half so well disposed tow- 
ard Mr. Wentworth’s enemy as half an hour 
before, when he recognized his wife as the 
champion of the curate, and felt controlled 
by her presence; for the human and even 
the clerical mind has its impulses of perver- 
sity He began to get very impatient of 
Elsworthy’s hat, and the persistent way in 
which he worked at it with his hands. 

‘*T suppose you would not be so certain 
about it, if you had not satisfactory evi- 
dence? *’ he said, turning abruptly, and even 
a little angrily, upon the supplicant; for 
Mr. Morgan naturally resented his own tem- 
per and the little semi-quarrel he had got 
into upon the third person who was the cause 
of all. 

“Sir,’”’ said Elsworthy, with eagerness, 
‘* it aint no wonder to me as the lady takes 
Mr. Wentworth’s part. A poor man don’t 
stand no chance against a young gentleman 
as has had every advantage. It’s a thing as 
I’m prepared for, and it don’t have no effect 
upon me. A lady as is so respected and 
thought a deal of both in town and coun- 
try ___ 

‘* T was not speaking of my wife,’’ said the 
rector, hastily. ‘Don’t you think you had 
better put down your hat? I think you 
said it was on Friday it occurred. It will be 
necessary to take down the facts in a busi- 
ness-like way,’’ said Mr. Morgan, drawing 
his chair toward the table and taking up his 
pen. This was how the rector was occupied 
when Thomas announced the most unex- 
pected of all possible visitors, Mr. Proctor, 
who had been Mr. Morgan’s predecessor in 
Carlingford. Thomas announced his old mas- 
ter with great solemnity as ‘ the late rector ”’ 
—a title which struck the present incumbent 
with a sense of awe not unnatural in the 
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circumstances. He jumped up from his chair 
and let his pen fall out of-his startled fingers 
when his old friendcame in. They had eaten 
many a good dinner together in the revered 
hall of All-Souls, and as the familiar counte- 
nance met hiseyes, perhaps a regretful thought 
of that Elysium stole across the mind of the 
late Fellow, who had been so glad to leave the 
sacred brotherhood, and marry, and become 
as other men. He gave but a few hurried 
words of surprise and welcome to his visitor, 
and then, with a curious counterpoise of sen- 
timent, sent him up-stairs to see ‘‘ my wife,” 
feeling, even while half envious of him, a 
kind of superiority and half contempt for the 
man who was not a rector and married, but 
had given up both these possibilities. When 
he sent him up-stairs to see ‘* my wife,”’ Mr. 
Morgan looked after the elderly celibate with 
a certain pity. One always feels more in- 
clined to take the simple view of any matter 
—to stand up for injured innocence, and to 
right the wronged—when one feels one’s self 
better off than one’s neighbors. A reverse 
position is apt to detract from the simplicity 
of one’s conceptions, and to suggest two sides 
to the picture. When Mr. Proctor was 
gone, the rector addressed himself with great 
devotion to Elsworthy and his evidence. It 
could not be doubted that the man was in 
earnest for his own part, and believed what 
he said; and things unquestionably looked 
rather ugly for Mr. Wentworth. Mr. Mor- 
gan took down all about the curate’s untimely 
visit to Elsworthy on the night when he took 
Rosa home ; and when he came to the evi- 
dence of the Miss Hemmings, who had seen 
the curate talking to the unfortunate little 
girl at his own door the last time she was 
seen in Carlingford, the rector shook his head 
with a prolonged movement, half of satisfac- 
tion, half of regret ; for, to be sure, he had 
made up his mind beforehand who the cul- 
prit was, and it was to a certain extent sat- 
isfactory to have his opinion confirmed. 

‘¢ This looks very bad, very bad, I am sorry 
to say,’ said Mr. Morgan; ‘for the un- 
happy young man’s own sake, an investiga- 
tion is absolutely necessary. As for Els- 
worthy, everybody must be sorry for you. 
Have you no idea where he could have taken 
the poor girl?—that is,’ said the incau- 
tious rector, ‘‘ supposing that he is guilty— 
of which, I am afraid, there does not seem 
much doubt.” 
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‘There aint no doubt,’’ said Elsworthy ; 
‘there aint nobody else as could have done 
it. Just afore my little girl was taken away, 
sir, Mr. Wentworth went off of a sudden, 
and it was said as he was a-going home to the 
Hall. I was a-thinking of sending a letter 
anonymous, to ask if it was known what he 
was after. I read in the papers the other 
day as his brother was a-going over to Rome. 
There don’t seem to be none o’ them the right 
sort ; which it’s terrible for two clergymen. 
I was thinking of dropping a bit of a note 
anonymous ”’— 

‘*No—no—no,”’ said the rector, ‘‘ that 
would never do; nothing of that sort, Els- 
worthy. If you thought it likely she was 
there, the proper thing would be to go and 
inquire ; nothing anonymous—no, no; that 
is a thing I could not possibly countenance,”’ 
said Mr. Morgan. He pushed away his pen 
and paper, and got very red and uncomfort- 
able. If either of the critics up-stairs, his 
wife, or his predecessor in the Rectory, could 
but know that he was having an anonymous 
letter suggested to him—that anybody ven- 
tured to think him capable of being an ac- 
complice in such a proceeding! The presence 
of these two in the house, though they were 
most probably at the moment engaged in the 
calmest abstract conversation, and totally 
unaware of what was going on in the library, 
had a great effect upon the rector. He felt 
insulted that any man could venture to con- 
fide such an intention to him almost within 
the hearing of his wife. 

‘If I am to take up your case, everything 
must be open and straightforward,” said Mr. 
Morgan ; while Elsworthy, who saw he had 
said something amiss, without precisely un- 
derstanding what, took up his hat as a re- 
source, and once more began to polish it 
round and round in his hands. 

*¢T didn’t mean no harm, sir, I’m sure,”’ 
he said ; ‘‘ I don’t seem to see no other way 
0’ finding out ; for I aint like a rich man as 
can go and come as he pleases ; but I wont 
say no more, since it’s displeasing to you. 
If you’d give me the list of names, sir, as 
you have decided on to be the committee, I 
wouldn’t trouble you no longer, seeing as 
you’ve got visitors. Perhaps, if the late 
rector aint going away directly, he would 
take it kind to be put on the committce: 
and he’s a gentleman as I’ve a great respect 
for, though he wasn’t not to say the man for 





Carlingford,’’ said Elsworthy, with a side- 
long look. He began to feel the importance 
of his own position as the originator of a 
committee, and at the head of the most ex- 
citing movement which had been for a long 
time in Carlingford, and could not help being 
sensible, notwithstanding his affliction, that 
he had a distinction to offer which even the 
late rector might be pleased to accept. 

‘«‘T don’t think Mr. Proctor will stay,” 
said Mr, Morgan; “and if he does stay, I 
believe he is a friend of Mr, Wentworth’s.”’ 
It was only after he had said this that the 
rector perceived the meaning of the words 
he had uttered ; then, in his confusion and 
vexation, he got up hastily from the table, 
and upset the inkstand in the embarrassment 
of the moment. “ Of course that is all the 
greater reason for having his assistance,” 
said Mr. Morgan in his perplexity ; ‘* we are 
all friends of Mr. Wentworth. Will you 
have the goodness to ring the bell? There 
are few things more painful than to take 
steps against a brother clergyman, if one did 
not hope it would be for his benefit in the 
end. Qh, never mind the table. Beso good 
as to ring the bell again—louder, please."’ 

‘There aint nothing equal to blotting- 
paper, sir,’’ said Elsworthy eagerly. ‘* With 
a bit o’ blotting-paper I'd undertake to rub 
out ink-stains out o’ the finest carpet—if 
you'll permit me. Itain’t butasmall speck, 
and itll be gone afore you could look round. 
It’s twenty times better nor lemon-juice, or 
them poisonous salts as you're always ner- 
vous of leaving about. Look you here, sir, 
if it aint a-sopping up beautiful. There 
aint no harm done as your respected lady 
could be put out about ; and I'll take the list 
with me, if you please, to show to my wife, 
as is a-breaking her heart at home, and can’t 
believe as we'll ever get justice. She says 
as how the quality always takes a gentle- 
man’s part against us poor folks, but that 
ait been my experience. Don't you touch 
the carpet, Thomas; there aint a speck to 
be seen when the blotting-paper’s cleared 
away. I'll go home, not to detain you no 
more, sir, and cheer up the poor heart as is 
a-breaking,’’ said Elsworthy, getting up from 
his knees where he had been operating upon 
the carpet. He had got in his hand the list 
of names which Mr. Morgan had put down 
as referees in this painful business, and it 
dawned faintly upon the rector for the mo- 
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ment that he himself was taking rather an 
undignified position as Elsworthy’s partisan. 

‘¢ T have no objection to your showing it 
to your wife,’ said Mr. Morgan: “but | 
shall be much displeased if I hear any talk 
about it, Elsworthy ; and I hope it is not re- 
venge you are thinking of, which is a very 
unchristian sentiment,’’ said the rector, se- 
verely, ‘‘and not likely to afford comfort 
either to her or you.” 

“No, sir, nothing but justice,” said Els- 
worthy, hoarsely, as he backed out of the 
room. Notwithstanding this statement, it 
was with very unsatisfactory sensations that 
Mr. Morgan went up-stairs. He felt some- 
how as if the justice which Elsworthy de- 
manded, and which he himself had solemnly 
declared to be pursuing the Curate of St. 
Roque’s, was wonderfully like revenge. 
‘‘ All punishment must be more or less vin- 
dictive,” he said to himself as he went up- 
stairs ; but that fact did not make him more 
comfortable as he went into his wife’s draw- 
ing-room, where he felt more like a conspir- 
ator and assassin than an English rector in 
hroad daylight, without a mystery near him, 
had any right to feel. This sensation con- 
fused Mr. Morgan much, and made him more 
peremptory in his manner than ever. As for 
Mr. Proctor, who was only a spectator, and 
felt himself on a certain critical eminence, 
the suggestion that occurred to his mind 
was, that he had come in at the end of a 
quarrel, and that the conjugal firmament was 
still in a state of disturbance; which idea 
acted upon some thoughts in the hidden mind 
of the Fellow of All-Souls, and produced a 
state of feeling little more satisfactory than 
that of the Rector of Carlingford. 

“T hope Mr. Proctor is going to stay with 
us for a day or two,’’ said Mrs, Morgan. 


“«T was just saying it must look like coming» 


home to come to the house he used to live 
in, and which was even furnished to his own 
taste,’’ said the rector’s wife, shooting a 
little arrow at the late rector, of which that 
good man was serenely unconscious. All 
this time, while they had been talking, Mrs. 
Morgan had scarcely been able to keep from 
asking who could possibly have suggested 
such a carpet. Mr. Proctor’s chair was 
placed on the top of one of the big bouquets, 
which expanded its large foliage round him 
with more than Eastern prodigality—but 
was 80 little conscious of any culpability of 
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his own in the matter, that he had referred 
his indignant hostess to one of the leaves as 
an illustration of the kind of diaper intro- 
duced into the new window which had lately 
been put up in the chapel of All-Souls, 
“ A naturalistic treatment, you know,”’ said 
Mr. Proctor, with the utmost serenity ; ‘and 
some people objected to it,” added the un- 
suspicious man. 

‘‘T should have objected very strongly,” 
said Mrs. Morgan, with a little flush. “ If 
you call that naturalistic treatment, I con- 
sider it perfectly out of place in decoration— 
of every kind”— Mr. Proctor happened to 
be looking at her at the moment, and it sua- 
denly occurred to him that Miss Wodehouse 
never got red in that uncomfortable way, 
which was the only conclusion he drew from 
the circumstance, having long ago forgotten 
that any connection had ever existed between 
himself and the carpet on the drawing-room 
in Carlingford Rectory. He addressed his 
next observation to Mr. Morgan, who had 
just come in, 

“IT saw Mr. Wodehouse’s death in the 
Times,” said Mr. Proctor, “ and I thought 
the poor young ladies might feel—at least 
they might think it a respect—or, at all 
events, it would be a satisfaction to one’s 
self,’’ said the late rector, who had got into 
a mire of explanation. ‘Though he was far 
from being a young man, yet having a young 
daughter like Miss Lucy ’’— 

“Poor Lucy!’’ said Mr. Morgan. “I 
hope that wretched fellow, young Went- 
worth ’’—and here the rector came to a dead 
stop, and felt that he had brought the sub- 
ject most to be avoided head and shoulders 
into the conversation, as was natural to an 
embarrassed man. The consequence was 
that he got angry, as might have been ex- 
pected. ‘‘My dear, you must not look at 
me as you do. I have just been hearing all 
the evidence. No unbiased mind could pos- 
sibly come to any other decision,’’ said Mr. 
Morgan, with exasperation. Now that he 
had committed himself, he thought it was 
much the best thing to go in for it wholly, 
without half measures, which was certainly 
the most straightforward way. 

‘* What has happened to Wentworth?”’ 
said Mr. Proctor. ‘‘ He is a young man for 
whom I havea great regard. Though he is 
so much younger than I am, he taught me 
some lessons while I was in Carlingford which 
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be; but to hear her talk, you would think 
she had never done anything. And oh, Mr. 
Wentworth, if that was all, Ishould not mind; 
but we have always kept things a secret from 
her; and nowI have had a letter, and I don’t 
know what it is possible to do.” 

‘A letter from your brother? ” asked Mr. 
Wentworth, eagerly. 

‘** From Tom,”’ said the elder sister ; ‘* poor, 
poor Tom! Iam sure papa forgave him at 
the last, though he did not say anything. 
Oh, Mr. Wentworth, he was such a nice boy 
once: and if Lucy only knew, and I could 
summon up the courage to tell her, and he 
would change his ways, as he promised—don’t 
think me fickle or changeable, or look as if I 
didn’t know my own mind,” cried poor Miss 
Wodehouse, with a fresh flow of tears ; ‘* but 
oh, Mr. Wentworth, if he only would change 
his ways, as he promised, think what a com- 
fort it would be to us to have him at home! ”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’ said the curate, with a little bit- 
terness. Here was another instance of the 
impunities of wickedness. ‘‘I think it very 
likely indeed that you will have him at 
home,”’ said Mr. Wentworth—* almost cer- 
tain ; the wonder is that he wentaway. Will 
you tell me where he dates his letter from ? 
I have a curiosity to know.” 

‘You are angry,”’ said the anxious sister. 
‘¢ Oh, Mr. Wentworth, I know he does not 
deserve anything else, but you have always 
been so kind. I put his letter in my pocket 
to show you—at least, Iam sure I intended 
to put it in my pocket. We have scarcely 
been in this room since—since’’— and here 
Miss Wodehouse broke down, and had to take 
a little time to recover. ‘‘ I will go and get 
the letter,’’ she said, as at last she regained 
her voice, and ‘hurried away through the par- 
tial darkness with her noiseless step, and the 
long black garments which swept noiselessly 
over the carpet. Mr. Wentworth for his part 
went to the one window, which was only 
veiled by a blind, and comforted himself a 
little in the sunshine. ‘The death atmosphere 
weighed upon the young man and took away 
his courage. If he was only wanted to pave 
the way for the reception of the rascally 
brother for whose sins he felt convinced he 
was himeelf suffering, the consolation of being 
appealed to would be sensibly lessened, and 

_ it was hard to have no other way of clearing 
himself than by criminating Lucy’s brother, 
and bringing dishonor upon her name. While 
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he waited for Miss Wodehouse’s return, he 
stood by Lucy’s table with very little of the 
feeling which had once prompted him to fold 
his arms so caressingly with an impulse of 
tenderness upon the chair which stood be- 
side it. He was so much absorbed in his own 
thoughts that he did not hear at first the sound 
of a hesitating hand upon the door, which at 
length, when repeated, went to the curate’s 
heart. He turned round rapidly, and saw 
Lucy standing on the threshold in her pro- 
found mourning. She was very pale, and her 
blue eyes looked large and full beyond their 
natural appearance, dilated with tears and 
watching ; and when they met those of Mr. 
Wentworth, they filled full like flower-cups 
with dew; but besides this Lucy made no 
demonstration of her grief. After that mo- 
mentary hesitation at the door, she came in 
and gave the curate her hand. Pérhaps it 
was a kind of defiance, perhaps a natural 
yearning which drew her out of her chamber 
when she heard of his presence ; both senti- 
ments sprang out of the same feeling ; and 
the curate when he looked at her, bethought 
himself of the only moment when he had been 
able to imagine that Lucy loved him; that 
moment by her father’s bedside, of which the 
impression had been dulled since then by a 
crowd of events, when she looked with such 
reproach and disappointment and indignation 
into his face. 

‘I heard you were here,” said Lucy, 
‘and I thought you might think it strange 
not to see us both.’”” And then she paused, 
perhaps finding it less easy than she thought 
to explain why she had come. ‘“ We ought 
to thank you, Mr. Wentworth, for your kind- 
ness, though I ’”’°— 

** You were angry with me,’’ said the cu- 
rate. ‘I know you thought me heartless ; 
but a man must bear to be misconceived 
when he has duty to do,”’ the young clergy- 
man added with a swelling heart. Lucy did 
not know the fuller signification of his words ; 
and there was a loftiness in them which partly 
affronted her, and sent all thesensitive woman- 
pride in her heart in arms against him. 

‘‘ T beg your pardon,” she said, faltering, 
and then the two stood beside éach other in 
eilence, with a sense of estrangement. As 
for Lucy, all the story about Rosy Els- 
worthy, of which she had not yet heard the 
last chapter, rushed back upon her mind. 
Was it to see little Rosa’s lover that she had 
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come out of the darkness of her room, with a 
natural longing for sympathy which it was 
impossible to restrain? The tenderness of 
the instinctive feeling which had moved her 
went back upon her heart in bitterness. 
That he must have divined why she had come, 
and scorned her for it, was. the mildest sup- 
position in Luey’s mind. She could almost 
have imagined that he had come on purpose 
to elicit this vain exhibition of regard, and 
triumph over it ; all this, too, when she was 
in such great trouble and sorrow, and wanted 
a little compassion, a little kindness, so much. 
This was the state of mind to which Lucy had 
come, in five minutes after she entered the 
room, when Miss Wodehouse came back with 
the letter. The elder sister was almost as 
much astonished at Lucy’s presence as if she 
had been the dead inhabitant who kept such 
state in the darkened house. She was so 
startled that she went back a step or two 
when she perceived her, and hastily put the 
letter in her pocket, and exclaimed her sister’s 
name ina tone most unlike Miss W odehouse’s 
natural voice. : 

‘‘T came down-stairs because—I mean they 
told me Mr. Wentworth was here,’’ said 
Lucy, who had never felt so weak and 80 
miserable in her life, ‘and I wanted to 
thank him for all his kindness.’’ It was 
here for the first time that Lucy broke down. 
Her sorrow was so great, her longing for a 
word of kindness had been so natural, and 
her shame and self-condemnation at the very 
thought that she was able to think of any- 
thing but her father, were so bitter, that the 
poor girl’s forces, weakened by watching, 
were not able to withstand them. She sank 
into the chair that stood nearest, and cov- 
ered her face with her hands, and cried as 
people ery only at twenty. And as for Mr. 
Wentworth he had no right to take her in 
his arms and comfort her, nor to throw him- 
self at her feet and entreat her to take cours 
age. . All he could do was to stand half a 
yard, yet a whole world, apart, looking at 
her, his heart beating with all the remorseful 
half-angry tenderness of love. Since it was 
not his to console her, he was almost impa- 
tient of her tears. 

‘* Dear, I have been telling Mr. Wentworth 
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was young, it never was the custom ; and oh, 
Lucy, remember that ladies are not to be ex- 
pected to have such command over their feel- 
ings,’’ said poor Miss Wodehouse, dropping 
on her knees by Lucy’s chair. Mr. Went- 
worth stood looking on in a kind of despair. 
He had nothing to say, and no right to say 
anything ; even his presence was a kind of 
intrusion. But to be referred to thus as an 
authority against Lucy’s wishes, vexed him 
in the most unreasonable way. 

‘¢ Mr. Wentworth does not know me,’’ said 
Lucy under her breath, wiping away her tears 
with a trembling, indignant hand. ‘If we 
had had a brother, it might have been differ- 
ent; but there must be somebody there that 
loves him,”’ said the poor girl, with a sob, 
getting up hastily from her chair. She could 
not bear tostay any longer in the room, which . 
she had entered with a vague sense of possi- 
ble consolation. As for the curate, he made 
haste to open the door for her, feeling the 
restraint of his position almost intolerable. 
‘¢ T shall be there,”’ he said, stopping at the 
door to look into the fair, pallid face which 
Lucy would scarcely raise to listen. ‘* Could 
ayou not trust me?” It looked like giving 
him a pledge of something sacred and pre- 
cious to put her hand into his, which was held 
out for it so eagerly. But Lucy could not 
resist the softening of nature; and not even 
Miss Wodehouse, looking anxiously after 
them, heard what further words they were 
that Mr. Wentworth said in her ear. “I 
am for your service, however and wherever 
you want me,”’ said the curate, with a young 
man’s absolutism. Heaven knows he had 
enough to do with his own troubles; but he 
remembered no obstacle which could prevent 
him from dedicating all his time and life to 
her as he spoke. When Lucy reached her 
own room, she threw herself upon the sofa, 
and wept like a woman inconsolable ; but it 
was somehow because this consolation, subtle 
and secret, had stolen into her heart that her 
tears flowed so freely. And Mr. Wentworth 
returned to her sister relieved, he could not 
have told why. At all events, come what 
might, the two had drawn together again in 
their mutual need. 

‘$Oh, Mr. Wentworth, how can I cross 





about to-morrow,”’ said Miss -Wodehouse, 
weeping, too, as was natural, ‘‘ and he thinks | 
—he thinks—oh, my darling! and so do I— 
that it will be too much for you. WhenI| 


her?” said Miss Wodehouse, wringing her 
hands. ‘If we had a brother—did you hear 
what she said? Here is his letter, and I hope 
you will tell me candidly what you think. 
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f we could trust him—if we could but trust | would change his ways as he promised! Qh, 


him! I dare say you think me very change- 
able and foolish; but now we are alone,’’ 
said the poor lady, ‘‘ think what a comfort 
it would be if he only would change his ways 
as he promised! Lucy is a great deal more 
use than Iam, and understands things; but 
still we are only two women,” said the elder 
sister. ‘If you think we could put any de- 
pendence upon him, Mr. Wentworth, I would 
never hesitate. Ile might live with us, and 
have his little allowance.’’ Miss Wodehouse 
paused and raised her anxious face to the cu- 
rate, pondering the particulars of the liber- 
ality she intended. ‘+ He is not a boy,” she 
went on. ‘I dare say now he must feel the 
want of the little comforts he once was used 
to; and though he is not like what he used 
to be, neither in his looks nor his manners, 
people would be kind to him for our sakes. 
Oh, Mr. Wentworth, don’t you think we 
might trust him?” said the anxious woman, 
looking in the curate’s face. 

All this time Mr. Wentworth, with an im- 
patience of her simplicity which it was difi- 
cult to restrain, was reading the letter, in 
which he percéived a very different intention 
from any divined hy Miss Wodehouse. The 
billet was disreputable enough, written in 
pencil, and without any date. 


‘*‘Mary,—I mean to come to my father’s 
funeral,’’ wrote Mr. Wodehouse’s disowned 
son. ‘Things are changed now, as I said 
they would be. I and a friend of mine have 
set everything straight with Waters, and I 
mean to come in my own name, and take the 
place I havea right to. How it is to be after 
this depends on how you behave ; but things 
are changed between you and me, as I told 
you they would be; and I expect you wont 
do anything to make ’em worse by doing or 
saying what’s unpleasant. I add no more, 
because I hope you’ll have sense to see what 
I mean, and to act accordingly. 

‘¢ Your brother, 
‘** Tuomas WODEHOUSE.” 


‘* You see he thinks I will reproach him,” 
said Miss Wodehouse anxiously ; perhaps it 
had just glanced across her own mind that 
something more important still might have 
dictated language so decided. ‘‘ He has a 


great deal more feeling than you would sup- 
pose, poor fellow! It is very touching in 
him to say, ‘ the place he has a right to,’— 
don’t you think so, Mr. Wentworth! Poor 
Tom! if we would but trust him, and he 
+ 





Mr. Wentworth, don’t you think I might 
speak of it to him to-morrow? If we could 
—bury—everything—in dear papa’s grave,”’ 
cried the poor lady, once more breaking 
down. Mr. Wentworth took no notice of 
Miss Wodehouse’s tears. They moved him 
with sentiments entirely different from those 
with which he regarded Lucy’s. He read 
the note over again without any attempt to 
console her till she had struggled back into 
composure ; but even then there was nothing 
sympathetic in the curate’s voice. 

‘And | think you told me you did not 
know anything about the will,” he said, 
with some abruptness, making no account 
whatever of the suggestion she had made. 

‘*No,’* said Miss Wodehouse; ‘‘ but my 
dear father was a business man, Mr. Went- 
worth, and [ feel quite sure—quite sure ’— 

‘* Yes,’’ said the Perpetual Curate ; ‘ nor 
of the nature of his property, perhaps?” added 
the worldly-minded young man whom poor 
Miss Wodehouse had chosen for her adviser. 
It was more than the gentle woman could 
bear. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Wentworth, you know I am 
not one to understand,” cried the poor lady. 
‘** You ask me questions; but you never tell 
me what you think I should do. If it were 
only for myself, I would not mind; but I 
have to act for Lucy,”’ said the elder sister, 
suddenly sitting upright and drying her tears. 
‘* Papa, I am sure, did what was best for us,” 
she said, with a little gentle dignity, which 
brought the enrate back to his senses ; ‘ but 
oh, Mr. Wentworth, look at the letter, and 
tell me, for my sister’s sake, what am I to 
do?’’ 

The curate went to the window, from which 
the sunshine was stealing away, to consider 
the subject ; but he did not seem to derive 
much additional wisdom from that sacred 
spot, where Lucy’s work-table stood idle. 
‘« We must wait and see,’’ he said to himself. 
When he came back to Miss Wodehouse and 


saw the question still in her eyes, it only 


brought back his impatience. ‘* My dear 
Miss W odehouse, instead of speculating about 
what is to happen, it would be much better 
to prepare your sister for the discovery she 
must make to-morrow,’’ said Mr. Wentworth ; 
‘*T cannot give any other advice, for my part. 
I think it is a great pity that you have kept 
it concealed so long. I beg your pardon for 
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speaking so abruptly ; but I am afraid you 
don’t know all the trouble that is before you. 
We are all ina great deal of trouble,”’ said 
the Perpetual Curate, with a little uncon- 
scious solemnity. ‘* I can’t say I see my way 
through it; but you ought to prepare her— 
to see—her brother.” He said the words 
with a degree of repugnance which he could 
not conceal, and which wounded his compan- 
ion’s tender heart. 

‘+ He was so different when he was young,”’ 
said Miss Wodehouse, with a suppressed sob ; 
‘* he was a favorite everywhere. You would 
not have looked so if you had known him 
then. Oh, Mr. Wentworth, promise me that 
you will not turn your back upon him if he 
comes home, after all your kindness. I will 
tell Lucy how much you have done for him,”’ 
said Miss Wodehouse. She was only half- 
conscious of her own gentle artifice. She 
took the curate’s hand in both her own before 
he left her, and said it was such a comfort to 
have his advice to rely upon ; and she believed 
what she said, though Mr. Wentworth him- 
self knew better. The poor lady sat down in 
Lucy’s chair, and had a cry at her ease after 
he went away. She was to tell Lucy—but 
how ? and she sat pondering this hard ques- 
tion till all the light had faded out of the 
room, and the little window, which was not 
shuttered, dispersed only a gray twilight 
through the empty place. The lamp, mean- 
time, had been lighted in the little parlor 
where Lucy sat, very sad, in her black dress, 
with ‘In Memoriam ’’ on the table by her, 
carrying on a similar strain in her heart. 
She was thinking of the past, so many broken 
scenes of which kept flashing up before her, 
all bright with indulgent love and tenderness 
—and she was thinking of the next day, when 
she was to see all that remained of her good 
father laid in his grave. He was not very 
wise nor remarkable among men ; but he had 
been the tenderest father to the child of 
his old age; and in her heart she was pray- 
ing for him still, pausing now and then to 
think whether it was right. The tears were 
heavy in her young eyes; but they were nat- 
ural tears, and Lucy had no more thought 
that there was in the world anything sadder 
than sorrow, or that any complications lay in 
her individual lot, than the merest child in 
Prickett’s Lane. She thought of going back 
to the district, all robed and invested in the 
sanctity of her grief,—she thought it was to last 
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forever, as one has the privilege of thinking 
when one is young ; and it was to this young 
saint, tender toward all the world, ready to 
pity everybody, and to save a whole race, if 
that had been possible, that Miss Wodehouse 
went in, heavy and burdened, with her tale 
of miserable vice, unkindness, estrangement. 
How was it possible to begin? Instead of 
beginning, poor Miss Wodehouse, overpow- 
ered by her anxieties and responsibilities, was 
taken ill and fainted, and had to be carried to 
bed. Lucy would not let her talk when she 
came to herself ; and so the only moment of 
possible preparation passed away, and the 
event itself, which one of them knew nothing 
of, and the other did not understand, came 
in its own person, without any avant-couriers, 
to open Lucy’s eyes once for all. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Mr. Wentworts had to go into Carling- 
ford on some business when he left Miss Wode- 
house; and as he went home again, having 
his head full of so many matters, he forgot 
for the moment what most immediately con- 
cerned himself, and was close upon Elswor- 
thy’s shop, looking into the window, before 
he thought of it. Elsworthy himself was 
standing behind the counter, with a paper in 
his hand, from which he was expounding 
something to various people in the shop. It 
was getting late, and the gas was lighted, 
which threw the interior into very bright re- 
lief to Mr. Wentworth outside. The curate 
was still only a young man, though he was a 
clergyman, and his movements were not al- 
ways guided by reason or sound sense. He 
walked into the shop, almost before he was 
aware what he was doing. The people were 
inconsiderable people enough ,—cronies of Els- 
worthy ; but they were people who had been 
accustomed to look up very reverentially to 
the Curate of St. Roque’s, and Mr. Wentworth 
was far from being superior to their disap- 
proval. ‘There was a very visible stir among 
them as he entered, and Elsworthy came vo 
an abrupt stop in his elucidations, and thrust 
the paper he had been reading into a drawer. 
Dead and sudden silence followed the entrance 
of the curate. Peter Hayles, the druggist, 
who was one of the auditors, stole to the door 
with intentions of escape, and the women, of 
whom there were two or three, looked alarmed, 
not knowing what might come of it. As for 
Mr. Wentworth, there was only one thing 
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possible for him to say. ‘+ Have you heard 
anything of Rosa, Elsworthy?”’ he asked, 
with great gravity, fixing his eyes upon the 
man’s face. The question seemed to ring into 
all the corners. Whether it was innocence or 
utter abandonment nobody could tell, and the 
spectators held their breath for the answer. 
Elsworthy, for his part, was as much taken 
by surprise as his neighbors. He grew very 
pale and livid in his sudden excitement, and 
lost his voice, and stood staring at the.curate 
like a man struck dumb. Perhaps Mr. Went- 
worth got bolder when he saw the effect he 
had produced. He repeated the question, 
looking toward poor Mrs. Elsworthy, who 
had jumped from her hushand’s side when he 
came in. The whole party looked like startled 
conspirators to Mr. Wentworth’s eyes, though 
he had not the least idea what they had been 
doing. ‘‘ Have you heard anything of Rosa ?’’ 
he asked again ; and everybody looked at Els- 
worthy, as if he were the guilty man, and had 
suborned the rest; which, indeed, in onesense, 
was not far from being the case. 

When Elsworthy came: to himself, he gave 
Mr. Wentworth a sidelong, dangerous look. 
‘* No, sir — nothing,’’ said Rosa’s uncle. 
‘‘Them as has hidden her has hidden her 
well. I didn’t expect to hear not yet,” said 
Elsworthy. Though Mr. Wentworth did not 
know what he meant, his little audience in 
the shop did, and showed, by the slightest 
murmur in the world, their conviction that 
the arrow had gone home, which naturally 
acted like a spur upon the curate, who was 
not the wisest man in the world. 

‘* Tam very sorry to see you in 80 much 
distress,’’ said the young man, looking at 
Mrs. Elsworthy’s red eyes, ‘but I trust 
things will turn out much better than you 
imagine. IfI can do anything to help you, 
let me know,’’ said Mr. Wentworth. Per- 
haps it was foolish to say so much, knowing 
what he did, but unfortunately prudence was 
not the ruling principle at that moment in 
the curate’s soul. 

‘“‘T was a-thinking of letting you know, 
sir,’ said the clerk of St. Roque’s, with 
deadly meaning ; ‘‘leastways not me, but 
them as has taken me by the hand. There’s 
every prospect as it’ll all be known afore 
long,” said Elsworthy, pushing his wife aside 
and following Mr. Wentworth, with a ghastly 
caricature of his old obsequiousness, to the 
door. ‘‘ There’s inquiries a-being made as 





was never known to fail. For one thing, I’ve 
written to them as knows a deal about the 
movements of a party as is suspected—not to 
say as I’ve got good friends,” said Rosa’s 
guardian, standing upon the step of his own 
door, and watching the curate out into the 
darkness. Mr. Wentworth could not alto- 
gether restrain a slight thrill of unpleasant 
emotion, for Elsworthy, standing at his door 
with the light gleaming over him from be- 
hind, and his face invisible, had an unpleas- 
ant resemblance to a wild beast waiting for 
its prey. 

‘‘Tam glad to think you are likely to be 
so successful. Send me word as soon as you 
know,”’ said the curate, and he pursued his 
way home afterward, with feelings far from 
pleasant. He saw something was about to 
come of this more than he had thought likely, 
and the crisis was approaching. As he walked 
rapidly home, he concluded within himself to 
have a conversation with the rector next day 
after Mr. Wodehouse’s funeral, and to ask 
for an investigation into the whole matter. 
When he had come to this conclusion, he 
dismissed the subject from his mind as far as 
that was possible, and took to thinking of 
the other matters which disturbed his repose, 
in which, indeed, it was very easy to get per- 
plexed and bewildered to his heart’s content. 
Anyhow, one way andanother, the day of poor 
Mr. Wodehouse’s funeral must necessarily 
be an exciting and momentous day. 

Mr. Wentworth had, however, no idea that 
its interest was to begin so early. When he 
was seated at breakfast reading his letters, a 
note was brought to him, which, coming in 
the midst of a lively chronicle of home news 
from his sister Letty, almost stopped for the 
moment the beating of the curate’s heart. 
It took him so utterly by surprise, that more 
violent sentiments were lost for the moment 
in mere wonder. He read it over twice be- 
fore he could make it out. It was from the 
rector, and notwithstanding his wife’s re- 
monstrances, and his own qualms of doubt 
and uncertainty, this was what Mr. Morgan 
said :— 


** Dear Sir,—It is my painful duty to let 
you know that certain rumors have reached 
my ears very prejudicial to your character as 
a clergyman, and which I understand to be 
very generally current in Carlingford. Such 
a scandal if not properly dealt with, is cer- 
tain to have an unfavorable effect upon the 
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popular mind, and injure the clergy in the 
general estimation—while it is, as 1 need not 
point out to you, quite destructive of your 
own usefulness, Under the circumstances, I 
have thought it my duty, as rector of the par- 
ish, to take steps for investigating these re- 
ports. Of course 1 do not pretend to any 
authority over you, nor can I enforce in any 
way your participation in the inquiry or con- 
sent to it, but I beg to urge upon you strongly, 
as a friend, the advantage of assenting freely, 
that your innocence (if possible) may be made 
apparent, and your character cleared. I en» 
close the names of the gentlemen whose assist- 
ance I intend to request for this painful duty, 
in case you should object to any of them ; and 
would again urge upon you, for your own sake, 
the expediency of concurrence. I regret to 
say that, though I would not willingly pre- 
judge any man, much less a brother clergy- 
man, I do not feel that it would be seemly 
on my part, under the circumstances, to 
avail myself of your assistance to-day in the 
burial-service of the late Mr. Wodehouse. 


Believe me, very sincerely yours, 
‘“W. Morcan.” 
When Mr. Wentworth looked up from 
this letter, he caught sight of his face in the 
mirror opposite, and gazed into his own eyes 
like a man stupefied. He had not been with- 
out vexations in eight-and-twenty years of a 


not uneventful life; but he had never known 
anything like the misery of that moment. It 
was nearly four hours later when he walked 
slowly up Grange Lane to the house which 
before night might own 60 different a master ; 
but he had found as yet no time to spare for 
the Wodehouses—even fur Lucy—in the 
thoughts which were all occupied by this un- 
looked-for blow. Nobody could tell, not even 
himself, the mental discipline he had gone 
through before he emerged, rather stern, but 
perfectly calm, in thesunshine in front of the 
closed-up house. If it were not his to meet 
the solemn passenger at the gates with the 
words of hope, at least he could do a man’s 
part to the helpless who had still to live; but 
the blow was cruel, and all the force of his 
nature was necessary to sustain it. All Car- 
lingford knew, by the evidence of its senses, 
that Mr. Wentworth had been a daily visitor 
of the dead, and one of his most intimate 
friends, and nobody had doubted for a mo- 
ment that to him would be assigned as great 
a portion of the service as his feelings per- 
initted him to undertake. When the by- 
standers saw him join the procession, a thrill 
of surprise ran through the crowd ; but no- 
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body—not even the man who walked beside 
him—ventured to trifle with the curate’s 
face so far as to ask why. The Grand In- 
quisitor himself, if such a mythical personage 
exists any longer, could not have invented a 
more delicate torture than that which the re- 
spectable and kind-hearted rector of Carling- 
ford inflicted calmly, without knowing it, 
upon the curate of St. Roque’s. How was 
Mr. Morgan to know that the sting would go 
to his heart! A Perpetual Curate without 
a district has nothing to do with a heart so 
sensitive. The rector put on his own robes 
with a peaceful mind, feeling that he had done 
his duty, and, with Mr. Leeson behind him, 
came to the church-door with great solemnity 
to meet the procession. He read the words 
which are so sweet and so terrible with his 
usual reading-desk voice as he read the invi- 
tations every Sunday. He was a good man ; 
but he was middle-aged, and not accessible 
to impression from the mere aspect of death ; 
and he did not know Mr. Wodehouse, nor 
care much for anything in the matter, except 
his own virtue in excluding the Perpetual 
Curate from any share in the service. Such 
was the rector’s feeling in respect to this fa- 
neral, which made so much commotion in 
Carlingford. He felt that he was vindicat- 
ing the purity of his profession as he threaded 
his way through the pathetic hillocks, where 
the nameless people were lying, to poor Mr. 
W odchouse’s grave. 

This, however, was not the only thing 
which aroused the wonder and interest of 
the townspeople, when the two shrinking, 
hooded female figures, all black and unrec- 
ognizable, rose up trembling to follow their 
dead from the church to the grave. Every- 
body saw with wonder that their place was 
contested, and that somebody else, a man 
whom no one knew, thrust himself before 
them, and walked alone in the chief mourn- - 
er’s place. As for Lucy, who, through her 
veil and her tears, saw nothing distinctly, 
this figure, which she did not know, struck 
her only with a vague astonishment. If she 
thought of it at all, she thought it a mistake, 
simple enough, though a little startling, and 
went on doing all she could to support her 
sister, saying broken prayers in her heart, 
and far too much absorbed in the duty she 
was performing to think who was looking — 
on, or to be conscious of any of the attending 
circumstances, except Mr, Morgan's voice, 
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which was not the voice she had expected and farther off in the distance, under the 
to hear. Miss Wodehouse was a great deal trees, was a much more elegant spectator— 
more agitated than Lucy. She knew very | an unlikely man enough to assist at such a 
well who it was that placed himself before | ' spectacle, being no less a person than Jack 
her, asserting his own right without offering | Wentworth in the perfection of an English 
any help to his sisters ; and vague apprehen- | gentleman’s morning apparel, perfectly at his 
sions, which she herself could not under- | ease and indifferent, yet listening with ‘close 
stand, came over her just at the moment | attention to all the scraps of talk that came 
when she required her strength most. As | in his way. The centre of all this wonder- 
there were no other relations present, the | ing, curious crowd, where so many passions 
place of honor next to the two ladies had | and emotions and schemes and purposes were 
been tacitly conceded to Mr. Proctor and Mr. jin full tide, and life was beating so strong 
Wentworth ; and it was thus that the curate | and vehement, was the harmless dead, under 
rendered the last service to his old friend. | the heavy pall which did not veil him 80 en- 
It was a strange procession, and concen- | tirely from the living as did the hopes and 
trated in itself all that was most exciting in | fears and curious speculations which hf al- 
Carlingford at the moment. Everybody ob. | ready sprung up over him, filling up his 
served and commented upon the strange man, | place. Among the whole assembly there was 
who, all remarkable and unknown, with his | not one heart really occupied by thoughts of 
great beard and sullen countenance, walked | him, except that of poor Lucy, who knew 
by himeelf as chief mourner. Who was he?’ | nothing of all the absorbing anxieties and 
and whispers arose and ran through the out-' terrors that occupied the others. She had 
skirts of the crowd of the most incredible de- | still a moment’s leisure for her natural grief. 
scription. Some said he was an illegitimate , It was all she could do to keep upright and 
aes Mr. Wodehouse had left all his | apport her sister, who had mer to bear 
property to, but whom the ladies knew noth- | which Lucy knew nothing of ; but still, con- 
ing of; some that it was a strange cousin, | cealed under her hood and veil, seeing noth- 
whom Lucy was to be compelled to marry or | ing but the grave before her, hearing nothing 
lose her share ; and after a while, people com- | but the sacred words and the terrible sound 
pared notes, and went back upon their old | of ‘* dust to dust,”’ the young creature stood 
ponent began : = “3 — . if | a = gave ~ he man ~~ ee 
it were true that Tom Wodehouse died twenty | loved her his due—last offering of nature 
years ago in the West Indies? Then behind | and love, sweeter to anticipate than any hon- 
the two ladies—poor ladies, whose fate was|ors. Nobody but his child offered to poor 
hanging in the balance, though they did not |} Mr. Wodehouse that last right of humanity, 
know it—to see Mr. Wentworth in his cap | or made his grave sacred with natural tears. 
and gown, pale and stern as nobody ever had| When they went back sadly out of all that 
seen him before in Carlingford, excluded from | blinding sunshine into the darkened house, 
all share in the service, which Mr. Leeson, in| it was.not all over, as poor Lucy had sup- 
a flutter of surplice and solemnity, was giving | posed. She had begun to come to herself 
his valuable assistance in. The churchyard | and understand once more the looks of the 
: en “re _— its — re a on — her, — y old —_ who 
though the town had increased so much, for | had been the attendant, of the sisters during 
the district was very healthy, as everybody | all Lucy’s life, undid her wrappings, and in 
knew, and people did not die before their | the agitation of the moment kissed her white 
time, as in places less favored. The towns- | cheek, and held herin her arms. ‘+ Oh, Miss 
people, who knew Mr. Wodehouse 80 well, | Lucy, darling, don’t take on no more than 
lingered all about among the graves, looking you can help. I’m sore, sore afeared that 
on with neighborly, calm regret, but the live- | there’s a deal of trouble afore you yet,” 
liest curiosity. Most of the shopkeepers at | said the weeping woman. Though Lucy 
that end of George Street had closed their | had not the smallest possible clew to her 
shops on the mournful occasion, and felt} meaning, and was almost too much worn 
themselves repaid. As for Elsworthy, he | out to becurious, she could not help a vague 
stood with a group of supporters round him, | thrill of alarm. “What is it, Alland?”’ she 
as near as possible to the funeral procession ; | said, rising up from the sofa on which she 
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had thrown herself. But Alland could do 
nothing but cry over her nursling and con- 
suie her, ‘Oh, my poor dear! oh, my 
darling ! as he never would have let the wind 
of lreaven to blow rough upon her!”’ cried 
the old servant. And it was just then that 
Miss Wodehouse, who was trembling all over 
hysterically, came into the room. 

“We have to go down-stairs,” said the 
elder sister, “Oh, Lucy, my darling, it was 
not my fault atfirst. I should have told you 
last night to prepare you, and I had not 
the heart. Mr. Wentworth has told me so 
often” — 

“Mr. Wentworth?” said Lucy. She rose 
up, not quite knowing where she was ; aware 
of nothing, except that some sudden calam- 
ity, under which she was expected to faint 
altogether, was coming to her by means of 
Mr. Wentworth. Her mind jumped at the 
only dim possibility that seemed to glimmer 
through the darkness. He must be married, 
she supposed, or about to be married ; and it 
was this they insulted her by thinking that 
she could not bear. There was not a particle 
of color in her face before, but the blood 
rushed into it with a bitterness of shame and 
rage which she had never known till now. 
‘¢T will go down with you if it is necessary,”’ 
suid Lucy; ‘‘ but surely this is a strange 
time to talk of Mr. Wentworth’s affairs.” 
There was no time to explain anything far- 
ther, for just then old Mrs. Western, who 
was a distant cousin, knocked at the door. 
‘God help you, my poor, dear children,’’ said 
the old lady ; “ they are all waiting for you 
down-stairs ; ’’ and it was with this delusion 
in her mind, embittering every thought, that 
Lucy went into the drawing-room where they 
were all assembled. The madness of the idea 
did not strike her somehow, even when she 
saw the grave assembly, which it was strange 
to think could have been brought together 
to listen to any explanation from the Perpet- 
ual Curate. He was standing there promi- 
nent enough among them, with a certain air 
of suppressed passion in his face, which Lucy 
divined almost without seeing it. For her 
own part, she went in with perfect firmness, 
supporting her sister, whose trembling was 
painful to see. There was no other lady in 
the room except old Mrs. Western, who 
would not sit down, but hovered behind the 
chairs which had been placed for the sisters 
near the table at which Mr. Waters was 
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standing. By the side of Mr. Waters was 
the man who had been at the funeral, and 
whom nobody knew, and a few gentlemen 
who were friends of the family were in the 
room—the rector, by virtue of his office, and 
Mr. Proctor and Dr. Marjoribanks ; and any 
one whose attention was sufficiently disen- 
gaged to note the details of the scene might 
have perceived John, who had been fifteen 
years with Mr. Wodehouse and the old cook 
in her black gown, who was of older stand- 
ing in the family than Alland herself, peep- 
ing in, whenever it was opened through the 
door. 

‘¢ Now that the Miss Wodehouses are here, 
we may proceed to business,” said Mr. Wa- 
ters. ‘‘Some of the party are already aware 
that I have an important communication to 
make. Iam very sorry if it comes abruptly 
upon anybody specially interested. My late 
partner, much respected though he has always 
been, was a man of peculiar views in many 
respects. Dr. Marjoribanks will bear me out 
in what Isay. I had been his partner for 
ten years before I found this out, highly im- 
portant as it will be seen to be ; and I believe 
Mr. Wentworth, though an intimate friend 
of the family, obtained the information by a 
kind of accident” — 

The stranger muttered something in his 
beard which nobody could hear, and the Per- 
petual Curate interposed audibly. ‘* Would 
it not be best to make the explanations af- 
terwards?”’ said Mr. Wentworth—and he 
changed his own position and went over be- 
side old Mrs. Western who was leaning upon 
Lucy’s chair. He put’ his own hand on the 
back of the chair with an involuntary im- 
pulse. As for Lucy, her first thrill of nervous 
strength had failed her: she began to get 
confused and bewildered; but whatever it 
was, no insult, no wound to her pride or af- 
fections was coming to her from that hand 
which she knew was on her chair. She 
leaned back a little with a long sigh. Her 
imagination could not conceive anything im- 
portant enough for such a solemn intimation, 
and her attention began to flag in spite of 
herself. No doubt it was something about 
that money which people thought so inter- 
esting. Meanwhile Mr. Waters went on 
steadily with what he had to say, not sparing 
them a word of the preamble ; and it was not 
till ten minutes later that Lucy started up 
with a sudden ery of incredulity and wonder, 
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and repeated his last words. ‘‘ His son!—! say: and as for the rest, to sum it up in half 


whose son?’’ cried Lucy. She looked all 
round her, not knowing whom to appeal to in 
her sudden consternation. ‘‘ We never had 
a brother,” said the child of Mr. Wode- 
house's old age; it must be some mistake.” 
There was a dead pause after these words. 
When she looked round again, a sickening 
conviction came to Lucy’s -heart that it was 
no mistake. She rose up without knowing 
it,and looked round upon all the people, who 
were watching her with various looks of pity 
and curiosity and spectator-interest. Mr. 
Waiers had stopped speaking, and the ter- 
rible stranger made a step furward with an 
air that identified him. It was at him that 
Mr. Proctor was staring, who cleared his 
. voice a great many times, and came forward 
to the middle of the room and looked as if 
he meant to speak, and upon him every eye 
was fixed except Mr. Wentworth’s, who was 
watching Lucy, and Miss Wodehouse’s which 
were hidden in her hands. ‘* We never had 
a brother,’’ she repeated, faltering; and 
then, in the extremity of her wonder and ex- 
citement, Lucy turned round, without know- 
ing it, to the man whom her heart instinc- 
tively appealed to. ‘Is it true?” she said. 
She held out her hands to him with a kind 
of entreaty not to say so. Mr. Wentworth 
made no reply to her question. He said 
only,'** Let me take you away ; it is tuo much 
for you,’’ bending down over her, without 
thinking what he did, and drawing her hand 
through his arm. ‘She is not able for any 
more,”’ said the curate, hurriedly ‘* after- 
wards we can explain to her.” If he could 
have remembered anything about himself at 
the moment, it is probable that he would 
have denied himself the comfort of support- 
ing Lucy—he, a man under ban ; but he was 
thinking only of her, as he stood facing them 
all with her arm drawn through his; upon 
which conjunction the rector and the late 
rector looked with a grim aspect, disposed to 
' interfere, but not knowing how. 

‘* All this may be very interesting to you,” 
said the stranger out of his beard. ‘* If Lucy 
don’t know her brother, it’s no fault of mine. 
Mr. Waters has only said half he has got to 





,2 dozen words, I’m very glad to see you in 
'my house, gentlemen, and I hope you: will 


make yourselves at home. Where nobody 
understands, a. man has to speak plain. I’ve 
been turned out all my life, and, by Jove! 
I don’t mean to stand it any longer. The 
girls can have what their father’s left them,”’ 
said the vagabond, in his moment of triumph. 
‘‘They aint my business no more than I 
was theirs. The property is freehold, and 
Waters is aware that I’m the heir.”’ 

Saying this, Wodehouse drew a chair to 
the table, and sat down with emphasis. He 
was the only man seated in the room, and he 
kept his place in his sullen way amid the ex- 
cited group which gathered round him. As 
for Miss Wodehouse, some sewse of what had 
happened penetrated even her mind. She, 
too, rose up and wiped her tears from her face, 
and looked round, pale and scared, to the 
curate. ‘¢I was thinking—of speaking to 
Lucy. I meant to ask her—to take you back, 
Tom,’’ said the elder sister. ‘* Oh, Mr. 
Wentworth, tell me, fur Heaven’s sake, what 
does it mean?” ° 

** If [had only been permitted to explain,’ 
said Mr. Waters; ‘* my worthy partner died 
intestate—his son is liis natural heir. Per- 
haps we need not detain the ladies longer, 
now that they understand it. All the rest 
can be better arranged with their representa- 
tive. Iam very sorry to add to their suffer- 
ings to-day,’* said the polite lawyer, opening 
the door; ‘* everything else can he made the 
subject of an arrangement.’’ He held the 
door open with a kind of civil coercion com- 
pelling their departure. The familiar room 
they were in no longer belonged to the Miss 
Wodehouses, Lucy drew her arm out of 
Mr. Wentworth’s and took her sister's band. 

‘You will be our representative,’’ she 
said to him, out of the fulness of her heart. 
When the door closed, the Perpetual Curate 
took up his position, facing them all with 
looks more lofty than belonged even to his 
Wentworth blood. They had kept him from 
exercising his office at his friend’s grave, but 
nobody could take from him the still nobler 
duty of defending the oppressed. 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE PAPACY. 


From The Spectator, 2 April. 

LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE PAPACY. 

THE apparently excessive importance at- 
tached by intelligent Ultramontanes to the 
health of the present pope somewhat surprises 
Englishmen. They are soaccustomed to think 
of the Papacy as an unchanging, usually ag- 
gressive, and always formidable, power, that 
the life ofa single pope seems to them scarcely 
more important to the Papaew than the lite 
of a king to one of the more ancient dynasties. 
Any change must involve new chances of dan- 
ger to any old institution ; but the balance of 
probabilities is that Clement will succeed Pius 
as Pius succeeded Gregory, and the Papacy 
remain, except in small details of government, 
entirely unatlected. They not only do not 
agree with, but they do not even realize, the 
idea familiar to many minds on the Continent, 
and always present to that of Napoleon, that 
the character of the next pope may affect the 
very existence of the pontifical power; that 
the organized system which has been reared 
on the basis of the Catholic faith is at this 
moment, and has been for years, in the most 
serious peril. So enormous have been the 
losses sustained by the Papacy within the last 
thirty years, that but for the protection of 
France, it might become suddenly powerless, 
and France, if M. Chevalier is as trustworthy 
as usual, is imposing conditions of friendship 
nearly as fatal as her hostility could be. 

The power which to most Englishmen seems 
so great, and to Evangelicals so terrivle, ap- 
pears to many minds on the Continent totter- 
Ing to its base. Unless the Papacy claims to 
guide and sway all Christendom, its existence 
has no meaning, and if events march on in the 
direction they seem to be following not only 
will it not rule all Christendom, but it will 
not be obeyed by a section of any appreciable 
extent. Every power now visibly growing is 
either anti-Papal, or ‘based upon principles 
which are fatal, not, indeed; necessarily to the 
Catholic faith, but to Ultramontane author- 
ity. Already, three of the five great powers 
which avowedly regulate Europe are openly 
anti-Catholic, two of them as bitterly so as if 
they had just seceded. Neither England nor 
Russia, the one from religious feeling and the 
other from a dynastic policy, will ever make 
terms with Rome, and thoygh Prussia is a 
little lese hostile, its influence can never be 
reckoned on by the Camarilla, except when 
Berlin happens for some momentary end to 
be in canal with Vienna. ‘The most power- 
ful of all new States, the American ete 
——— without a State religion, is at heart 
hostile to Catholicism even as a faith,—it is 
the only belief candidates for the presidency 
have ever had to deny,—and its political or- 
ganization is of itself fatal to that * disci- 
pline ’’ and ‘‘ authority” and ‘loving obe- 
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dience *’ which the Papacy hopes to enforee. 
Wherever men can say what they will, and 
write as they please and read what secs to 
them interesting, schism is sooner or later aa 
certain as difference of opinion. On the other 
hand, the great Catholic nations, so far from 
advancing, have declined till, with the excep- 
tion of France, they are scarcely living influ- 
ences, have certainly no propagandist force. 
Spain has sunk to the third rank; Austria, 
though still strong. is. powerful only because 
she is giving up the ideas which made her ac- 
ceptable to Rome ; Poland has disappeared ; 
the Catholic population of [reland is disap- 
pearing; the bishoprics on the Rhine are 
ruled by a Protestant house; Bavaria has 
entered the path of scientific inquiry, and the 
single State in Europe which is at once new 
and great and Catholic, is at open and irree- 
oncilable war with Rome, dishelieves in infal- 
libility, and declares that ecclesiastics must 
obey a law made by civilians who need not 
as a matter of course belong to the faith. - 
Throughout the world, indeed, the Papacy 
wins the game only in Belgium and Spain, and 
even there its authority is. denied by sections 
of the population whom its utmost strength 
is taxed to keep from open revolt. Two facts, 
indeed, will reveal the full extent of its weak- 
ness. There is not a country in Kurope save 
Belgium and Austria where the whole strength - 
of the Papacy, exerted with almost frantic 
energy, has availed to avert the secularization 
of the mass of church lands. There is not 
one, Austria included, in which the Papacy 
ean claim a rapidly increasing population. 
In Asia, the Portuguese adhere to theix con- 
cordat with a pertinacity which maker them 
practically independent, and though the Phi- 
lippines are still Spanish, and the agents of 
the Propaganda are protected in Anam, still 
English authority rules India, and English 
influence dominates China, and the future in 
those regions belongs to a colony in which 
Catholics may be numerous, but Ultramon- 
tanism will have no chance. In Africa Cath- 
olic Europe makes no way in Algeria, while 
Protestant Europe is filling up the Cape, and 
in America, every State’ south of the Rio 
Grande has quarrelled more or less @ /’outrance 
with the Papacy and its agents,—quarrelled 
till Pius himself has thundered out alloou- 
tions which are only removed by their tech- 
nical furm from sentences of excommunica- 
tion. Every one now trics the clergy before 
civil tribunals, seizes or taxes church lands, 
and insists upon civil sanction as requisite to 
the validity of Papal bulls. If, it were not 
for the arm of Napoleon, the dominion of the 
Papacy, the region within which the Church 
is an organization as powerful as the State 
and all faiths save one proseribed, would he 





reduced to Spain. A tide which never at-. 
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tacks, but never ceases to rise threatens the 
Papal Church as a great organization ‘* with 
a gradual submergence.” 

Is it only a heretic publicist, eager for evi- 
dence against the faith which restrains pub- 
licists, who has collected and exaggerated 
these stories of Papal decay? Nay, we have 
but condensed the ideas of the monarch whose 
single will at this moment prot®tts the Roman 
system ; who is the only aggressive force at 
this moment at the Propaganda’s disposal, 
and who is doubting now and always whether 
it would not pay his dynasty better to break 
atonce and forever withthe Papacy. Let those 
who doubt read the last section of M. Cheva- 
lier’s last pamphlet, compare it with the em- 
peror’s own writings, and comprehend the 
extent of the menace which the emperor 
therein conveys. There they will find, unless 
we misread entirely the mode in which the 
emperor conveys his thoughts to the world, 
that Louis Napoleon believes the ideas which 
are prevailing in Europe and the ideas which 
govern the Papacy to be absolutely at vari- 
ance, that the one set of thoughts will totally 
destroy the other, that reconciliation is im- 
possible unless the theologic authority will 
accept the civil dogmas. ; 

Opinion must be left free ; persecution in 
all forms must cease ; miracles must cease to 
be invented;—there is a whole chapter against 
Our Lady of La Salette ;—the claim to infal- 
libility must be concealed, and the Papacy 
must become a purely spiritual power. In 
other words, it must as an organized despot- 
ism over thought cease to exist, or—well, at 
all events the emperor will declare war on it 
in Mexico. There the struggle between him 
and Rome, concealed in Europe partly by the 
tact of the Roman Court, ~ by the Vol- 
tairian contempt with which Paris regards all 
priests, rages openly, and can end only in 
the victory of one side or the other. He 
himself, through M. Chevalier, acknowl- 
edges that the result is doubtful; that he 
may be beaten ; that Rome in Mexico governs 
the masses ; that if Rome is finally to declare 
war, battle in Mexico will be too costly, and 
he may be forced to retire, leaving the coun- 
try in anarchy worse than that which he has 
for the hour suspended. But if he és forced, 
the battle may be transferred to Europe, and 
the temporal power triumphant in Mexico 
may be placed under the secular rule in 
Rome. 

So long as Pio Nono reigns, the emperor 
will not abandon the hope of a possible com- 
promise to be found in the wisdom, or moder- 
ation, or patriotic feeling of his next suc- 
cessor ; but there is a limit to patience with 
a sovereign fifty-six years of age. Should the 
next pope be a Sanfedist, or a man devoted 
to Ilildebrand’s ideas, or even a man incapa- 





ble of arranging a compromise between the lay 
und the pontifical power, Napoleon may coim- 
mence the most dangerous strugzle through 
which the Papacy has ever yet passed. That 
power has a trick of surviving; it outlived 
the Hohenstauffens, and may hope to see also 
the end of the Bonapartes ; but after all it did 
nut outlive Elizabeth in England, or the 
house of Orange in Holland, and sheuld the 
emperor be driven to war may yet lose over 
the remainder of Christendom the power it 
has forfeited over Northern Europe. Monta- 
lembert is an advocate for Catholicism ; but 
the Ultramontane theory and Montalewbert 
cannot co-exist, and if the next pope is another 
Pius, it is with thrones exclusively occupied by 
Montalemberts that the Papacy may have to 
contend. The succession to the chair of St. 
Peter, one perceives, will not this time involve 
merely a change of persons. 


From The Spectator. 
ROUGE AND PEARL POWDER. 


An odd little book has fallen in our way 
suggesting a curious difficulty in our modern 
social ethics. The work, or rather pamphlet, 
calls itself a hand-book for ladies’ maids, but 
is really, we suspect, intended for a very dif- 
ferent class,—for the factory girls, and ser- 
vant girls, and girls in the country whose 
passion it is to look like ladies, and who do 
not quite know how. Dress, they feel, does 
not efface the difference of caste, and they 
would like to go a step farther, and this book 
is sold ata shilling in order to teach them 
the way. ‘At least it is not very probable 
that wives of the class which keeps personal 
attendants would either suffer from the more 
vulgar forms of skin disease, or consult their 
servants about them if they did. Supposing 
the book intended for the classes we have 
mentioned, its teaching is not a little curious. 
The compiler, who says he is much indebted 
to some French original, is erie J honest 
enough, really understands the virtue of clean 
water and plenty of it, and has acquired 
some distant idea of the value of strong 
rough towelling. We might take him for 
an apothecary but that he seems to be af- 
flicted with a sort of ladies’-maid conscience, 
and to feel a necessity for apologizing for 
some of his own*ecipes. He expatiates upon 
the advantages of different methods of dress- 
ing the hair with a gusto which suggests the 
perfumer, and is positively subtle in the dis- 
tinctions he draws between ‘* Bertha’s plaite’’ 
and the ‘‘ style Marie Antoinette,’ the ‘* Al- 
exandra,’’ and ‘‘ Solferino”’ clustering, the 
** trellis coiffure ’’ and a marvellous arrange- 
ment which, as he says, ‘‘ suits only a very 
marked style of countenance,” and ‘‘ would 
injure a very open face,’ and which is called 
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the Charlemagne.” He is placidly cheerful 
about the removal of wrinkles by a nasty pro- 
cess of ‘filling in ’’ with a mixture of white 
wax, spermaceti, rosewater, and ‘* balm of 
Tolu,’’ and gives without preface or comment 
a recipe for removing freckles, which, we 
venture to say, by the way, is entirely delu- 
sive ; but he is distressed at the application 
of beer to the hair, a practice which, he says, 
is very common and very dirty, and is posi- 
tively vexed with himself for suggesting the 
best kinds of rouge and pearl powder. He 
is careful to premise that health is the best 
cosmetic, and that cold water clears the skin 
better than any preparation, and is extremely 
anxious that cosmetics should be used only 
during the day. Tis ‘ patrons,’’ he fears, 
may sleep in them, and that will injure their 
‘* transpiration.’? He even warns all readers 
that the use of ‘ pearl white’? may lead to 
paralysis, as its hasis is white lead ; but, hav- 
Ing satisfied his conscience by these remarks, 
he proceeds to give all the receipts, including 
the dangerous one, with most painstaking 
minuteness. As a further salvo, however, 
he places in front of his long list a prepara- 
tion which he declares to be absolutely safe, 
and which we quote for the final line, a de- 
licious specimen of would-be artistic reason- 
ing. ‘* One of the safest plans for coloring 
the cheeks, and which is effected without 
either deadening the skin or impeding the 
necessary transpiration, is to takea fragment 
of bright crimson silk, and having dipped it 
in strong spirits of wine, to rub it over the 
cheeks till a moderate tint is apparent on the 
skin. The great value of this complexion- 
aia is its transparency, for it admits of the 
increase of color by the natural mode of 
blushing.” 

Clearly the writer believes that though a 
decoction of ribbon is justifiable, and rouge 
and pearl powder are used, and perhaps must 
be used, by people of every grade, there is 
something a little wrong in using them,— 
something which, though not exactly wicked, 
has a flavor of immorality about it, and re- 
quires defence or apology. Middle-class so- 
ciety, in Europe at least, pretty much agrees 
with him, and though it buys cosmetics ever 
day, and uses them every night, thinks it 
necessary to deny their propriety, and blame 
under its breath the people who visibly em- 
ploy them. ‘There is a dislike of ‘* paint ’’ in 
all European nations, more especially among 
the lower classes, which seems as strong as 
an instinct, and the presumption in favor of 
instincts is almost always great. Yet it is 
very hard to prove that there is any moral or 
social reason against the use of cosmetics, or 
any reason at all stronger than the disrepute 
brought on the practice by its prevalence 
among the disreputable classes of society. 
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Why should a woman who may wear pur- 
chased hair without reproach, or fill up ga 

in her teeth, or use almost any conceivable 
device in the way of dress, be ashamed to 
admit that she brightens the color on her 
cheek or smoothes an otherwise furrowed fore- 
head? Yet there is no doubt that she is 
ashamed, and as little that the feeling is not 
altogether conventional. It is not because 
of the injury to health, for though men may 
one day learn to consider the habitual disre- 
gard of sanitary laws as a crime approaching 
to suicide, opinion has not yet been culti- 
vated up to that point of refinement or pre- 
caution. Nor is it because of the physical 
nastiness of all these modes of adornment ; 
for the recipe we have given is not nasty, and 
those who use it would be just as ashamed of 
acknowledging its use as of discussing the 
merits of their pearl powder. Nor does it 
spring from the idea suggested by the hand- 
book which has been the occasion of these 
remarks that cosmetics are ‘‘ unfashionable; ’’ 
for they are fashionable or otherwise by fits, 
and starts, while the discredit attached to 
their use is permanent—has hardly varied 
even in intensity since the days of Charles 
the First. The only apparent reason fora 
condemnation so exceptional is that cosmetics 
are deceits, that they involve an acted false- 
hood, and ought, therefore, to be avoided as 
strictly as any other lie. That rule, how- 
ever, sound enough in itself, is rather capri- 
civusly applied, for nobody objects to a wig, 
though a gentle ridicule attaches to its con- 
cealment, and people talk readily about false 
teeth, even when they are employed for ‘‘ de- 
ception,’”’ and not simply to preserve the 
health. Nobody either rebukes devices in 
dress which involve far more of deceit, thinks 
of condemning tight lacing except as a stupid 
practice, or feels morally indignant because 
tailors and milliners alike know the use and 
abuse of padding. Nor can the feeling spring 
from an old religious belief, a relic of Catho- 
lic teaching and Puritan opinion, for the old 
divines blamed extravagant shapes for the 
hair, and low dresses, and vanity generally, 
quite as bitterly as they condemned rouge ; 
yet all their rules on these points are broken 
without a thought of shame. Yet there must 
be a principle somewhere at the bottom of 
this, as of every other prejudice, and the un- 
conscious feeling of society seems to be some- 
thing like this: All men and women are 
bound to conceal any deformity and have a 
right to look as well as they can, provided 
they keep'within the law which tacitly en- 
forces honesty even upon the toilet. Every- 
body has a right to glass eyes, for an empty 
socket gives pain, or to conceal baldness, be- 
cause baldness in some men and all women is 





a deformity, and deformities are unpleasant, 
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and unpleasant things are never to be pa- 
raded. Everybody has a right also to-day 
to wear false hair, because everybody knows 
that with existing coiffures there must be 
falsity, and so there is no deception. So 
there exists a claim to supply a wanting 
tooth ; for that does but maintain the appear- 
ance nature had originally given. But no 
one has a right to add a totally new quality, 
to assert, as it were, a beauty which nature 
had not given, and for a man to wear stays, 
or a brunette pearl powder, is equally ob- 
jectionable, the covering in both cases in- 
volving the eocial guilt of deception, and in 
a greater or less degree the moral guilt of . 
falsehood. Nobody objects tu anactress wear- | 
ing rouge, because all actresses wear it, and ' 
there is no deception ; but worn in a room it | 
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involves a falsehood both as to appearance 
and to age. 

It is a weak explanation that, when all is 
said ; but it is the only one which meets the 
visible ethical difficulty. Men of the modern 
school all reject the old notion of mortifying 
— vanity, they all admit that it is the 

usiness of women to look as well as ever 
they can, and yet they allginstinctively feel 
that even if pearl powder makes them look 
better, pearl powder ought not to be worn. 
Even a bair-dresser writing for ladies’ maids 
on the art of suppressing pimples, and there- 
fore in the position which best allows a cyni- 
cal regard for his ‘‘ art,”’ and bis art only, 
still acknowledges that the instinct somehow 
worries his mind. Why? 





An Ovr-poor Crtiar.—It-is very unwise to} 
store @ large quantity of vegetables in the cellar 
of a farmhouse, even if it is of sufficient capac- 
ity. In the latter part of the winter there will 
be some decay, and’ nothing can be more detri- 
mental to health than living over a mass of 
decaying vegetable matter. But few cellars are 
large enough to hold the products of the farm 
that require winter storage. As we devote more 
attention to the economical feeding of stock, the 
necessity of good root cellars will be felt more 
seriously. Carrots, beets, parsnips, cabbages, 
and the like, require cellar-room. A sandy hill- 
side is the best place for making a cellar, as in 
this situation good drainage is secured as well as 
easy access. A good cellar, however, can be 
made in any place where the water will not be 
within three or four feet of the surface. Especial 
pains must be taken to secure good drainage. 
Dig down as far as drainage will allow and throw 
the earth back, to be used in banking up. If 
rough stones are to be had, they are best for the 
walls ; if not, posts and planks will answer. A 
strong ridge-pole is necessary, which must be 
supported by posts. Bank up the sides with 
earth, and plank the roof, and cover with straw 
or leaves, over which rough boards, or something 
of the kind, must be placed to prevent blowing 
off. An easy entrance should be made at the 
front by digging down the earth in a gradual 
slope ; and as this part will be exposed to the 
weather it should be made double, and, if of 
boards, filled between with straw. Where stone 
is used, a space for air is sufficient —Michigan 
Farmer. 


Tax Japanese envoys who visited London last 
year have published the diary they kept, and 
we trust some English publisher will have the 
spirit to obtain a literal translation. The ac- 





count, which is going the round of the papers, 


does not indicate much shrewdness of observation. 
The envoys seem to have been chiefly struck with 
the impudence and independence of our women, 
and the absence of visible distinctions of rank. 
The women, they say, dance everywhere, and 
run like men, ‘‘ while the men run along the 
street in the arms of women.’’? The men are 
rough, proud, indifierent to rank, and capable 
of visiting the theatre, which the envoys, like 
the Recordites, evidently think very wrong. ‘The 
account reads a little as if it had been cooked, 
only a European would scarcely have invented 
the remarks that the ‘* Londoners unequivocally 
demonstrated that they thought as ugly,’’ and 
**everybody in the theatre, perhaps from dis- 
traction, levelled a spying-glass at us.’’ There 
is the true Oriental naivete in those sentences, 
the good Japanese, like all other Asiatics, be- 
lieving -that they are describing the ways and 
habits of races equidistant between themselves 
and the monkeys.— Spectator. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Times states that the 
old miracle plays are still acted at Monaco, 
which is now French territory. He saw the per- 
formance himself on Good Friday, and appears to 
have been about equally interested and horrified. 
The procession moved from street to street, the 
performers acting the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve, and all the morg-solemn scenes in the last 
days of the life of Christ, except the crucifixion. 
The actors, he says, were becomingly serious, 
but to the crowd the show was a mere pageant, 
a carnival. The effect of such representations 
seems to depend to a curious degree upon the 
character of the people who witness them. ‘They 
would be most mischievous in England, where 
people never succeed in believing in the actors 
who charm them ; but in the Tyrol the peoy 
are often profoundly and not unhealthily moved 
by these representations.— Spectator. 
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_ From The Spectator. 
THE PRINCE AND THE FASHIONS. 


Ons of the best of those gossipping ‘* Lon- 
don correspondents ’’ who in the provincial 
press affect to know everything, and really 
know as much as other men who live in clubs 
and dine out, ascribes to the Prince of Wales 
a most desirable project. It is nothing less 
than to abolish an abomination which has 
lasted a generation, and made that genera- 
tion the least picturesque described in picto- 
rial annals—the present fashion of full dress. 
The idea ascribed to the prince, whether it 
be his or not, a point on which we have not 
been informed either by His Royal Highness 
or Mr. Pocle, is a very clever one, and much 
more moderate than most proposed revolutions 
in dress, which are usually far too Jacobin. 
Englishmen will not clothe themselves in an- 
cient drapery at anybody’s bidding, the cru- 
sade against the present headdress ended 
only in the use of a felt which makes tall 
men look rakish and little men look like 
grooms, and a recurrence even to the Vandyke 
theory of manly appearance must be very cau- 
tiously made. It has taken ten years to make 
the mustache popular, and seven to give up 
the unhealthy habit of swathing the neck in 
rolls of muslin or thick structures of silk and 
hair. Human beings with balances are in- 
deed credibly reported to have been seen 
within the month walking in Pall Mall with 
laced-up necks, and heads forced back, and 
cheeks distended with blood, and back inca- 
pable of a bow, martyrs still to a misery 
which began with the Hanoverian dynasty. 
The present suggestion is simply to abolish 
the swallow-tailed broadcloth coat, with its 
total absence of lines and superabundant but- 
tons—put on originally to keep the sword- 
belt from slipping—in favor of a black velvet 
eoat without tails, as like the present frock- 
~ coat as the material will admit, and without, 
we should trust, any recurrence to the but- 
tons, or rather systems of buttons, by which 
the special beauty of velvet has, since the 
time of Charles IT., been destroyed. The 
idea is a good one, and if really entertained 
hy the prince, a point on which we know 
nothing whatever, we see no reason why it 
should not be successful. His Royal High- 
ness is just now in a very happy position 


for making an innovation of the kind. It! 


would not do for Englishmen to be ticket- 
ed as Englishmen all over the Continent, for 
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ithey are recognized easily enough by that 
| dialect of French which Mr. Kinglake once 
called Continental English ;—he hasexchanged 
mots since then for mares’ nests, to the world’s 
loss ;—but in the absence of young men at the 
Tuileries, an English heir apparent, young 
and popular, might set the fashion for Europe 
as well as his mother’s dominions. The 
frock-coat, were it but a little more like dra- 
pery, instead of mere dress,—the whole se- 
cret of picturesqueness ,—is one of the best and 
most useful garments ever invented, and the 
material indicated is the one which English- 
men of late years have wanted most, light 
falling on velvet as it never can by possibility 
fallon the mixture of good wool and rotten 
shoddy we call broadcloth. It is not too 
costly, for it lasts, at least our wives com- 
plain so, ** forever and a day,” while it ad- 
mits of those hundred grades of quality with- 
out which English tailors would be maddened 
by the novel necessity of drawing up honest 
bills. Color is, we imagine, out of the ques- 
tion, for, besides the pronounced national taste 
for black,—a taste which is not northern, but 
arises from an extreme distaste for gaudiness 
and individuality of appearance,—there is a 
distinct reason for itsadoption. Any attempt 
to deepen the apparent distinction of classes 
by dress would be warmly resented, and color 
costs too much, spots too readily, and allows 
of too great a difference of price in the differ- 
ent quality of the dyesemployed. But plain 
velvet, in a form already accepted and popu- 
lar, and of the customary color, would be a 
genuine improvement, would remove the out- 
ward dinginess of an English assembly, and 
rid us once for all of the abominable swallow- 
tail. There isa potency of bad taste in the 
human mind; but even Englishmen could 
not stand that absurdity in an unaccus- 
tomed material, and once vetoed, there is not 
‘tnuch chance of the monstrosity reappearing. 
Sooner should we return to tattooing, or 
that equally bare adornment, the round jacket, 
which endures in schools because it is never 
in the way, and lasted in India till 1850 be- 
| cause it was the nearest approach to nudity 
| practicable under the Police Acts, but is 
| about as much fitted for grown men as a spen- 
cer, and nothing else, would be for their 
wives. Thestock has disappeared from every- 
where except the mournful memories of old 
colonels ; thedirty appendages called ‘‘ straps ”’ 
have almost ceased to be made, and there is 
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a strange idea creeping among bootmakers 
that Providence gave us feet that we might 
walk with them, and that consequently if 
shoes are worn at all, they may as well fit the 
foot, and the time may have arrived for Eng- 
lish gentlemen to leave off wearing a tail such 
as all other mortals leave to birds. 

We can only hope that there may be some 
little truth in the ramor, and if the prince 
go a step or two further, he would deserve 
and receive a national demonstration of grat- 
itude. It is of no use to write any more 
against that marvellous article of dress, the 
chimney-pot hat; for the power of its tran- 
scendent ugliness beat all the artists, penmen, 
and men of taste in England less than ten 
years ago. Nobody had the brains, or the 
inventiveness, or the courage to propose an 
endurable substitute, and the eye once edu- 
cated to see men with a foot of cylinder on 
their heads misses the monstrosity, and wants 
something strikingly good to make up for its 
loss. Everybody admits that the contrivance 
does not fulfil any required function of a head- 
dress ; does not warm the head, or cool the 
head, or protect the head, or shade the eyes, 
or keep the nape of the neck from the sun, 
or ward off the rain ; that it is always in the 
way in rooms, or in carriages, or on horse- 
back ; that it is costly, and that it completely 
alters the appearance of the head. No artist 
will put it in a picture, no sculptor think of 
it for a statue, no physician recommend it for 
a covering ; yet there it is, protected like 
most ugly things hy the gap a vacancy would 
leave. An example would kill it, neverthe- 
jess, more especially if the substitute were a 
decent one, something not borrowed, like the 
wide-awake, from ‘‘ horsey ’’ individuals, but 
capable of wear by quict people, something, 
in short, founded on, though not copied from 
Holbein’s pictures of the headdress used in 
his time. The best cap ever invented, per- 
haps, for warmth and grace was Henry VIII.’s 
‘* cap of maintenance.”’ 


Then, finally, is it beyond the power o: 
courts, princes, and decent people to get rid, 
finally rid, of the ludicrous uniform known as 
English court dress? A monarchy must, of 
course, be surrounded by etiquettes, and a lim- 





ited monarchy by very strict etiquettes, but 
why this particular one? The object of court 
ceremonial is to add to the digmty of the 
court, but dressing great people like stage 
footmen, and making quiet civilians wear 
swords which get between their legs, does 
not add to its dignity. The court dress as 
worn has no warrant in history, for it is only 
the evening dress of the time of George II. 
continued after it has become not only obso- 
lete, but from its use among footmen even 
ludicrous. Nobody looks well in it, nobody 
wears it easily, for, accustomed to the breeches 
of civilization, they have an uncomfortable 
suspicion as to the emotions raised by the 
thickness or otherwise of their own calves 
when thus reluctantly exposed toview. The 
substitution of ordinary evening dress would 
not, moreover, reduce the court to the regu- 
lar monotonous black, for the number of uni- 
forms is quite sufficient to break the prevail- 
ing color, and were velvet adopted, a really 
good costume would take the place of a very 
undignified one. It may be said that the 
difficulty of access to the sovereign is en- 
hanced by the use of a peculiar costume, and 
that difficulty of access is an essential of cere- 
monial; but that would be an argument for 
plate armor, or the dress of the Cherokees, 
and as a matter of fact the court dress stops 
nobody, the taflor supplying coats toa ticket- 
of-leave as readily as to the longest pedigree. 
The only effect of the masquerade is a level- 
ling one, all wearers alike looking almost 
equally awkward, and the hundred small 
signs which still distinguish the gentleman 
from the pretender being as imperceptible as 
they are among privates on parade. The 
Crown since the Stuart days has, perhaps 
wisely, shrouded itsclf {rom the popular gaze ; 
but the prince may rely on it that intrusion 
in masquerade is very much easier than in- 
trusion in the dress under which habit enables 
all men to distinguish the gentleman from the 
“cad.” To rid us at once of the swallow- 
tail, the hat, and motley, would be good work 
for a prince who announced in his first public 
letter that his rd/e would be to foster a sense 
of art in the national mind. 
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A MOCKING-BIRD IN LONDON. 


From All the Year Round. 
A MOCKING-BIRD IN LONDON. 


I was passing along by the Foundling Hos- 
pital, when I heard a musical cry, ‘ Fine 
firewood ! ”’ which seemed to me to be worthy 
of a concert-room. I walked slowly, to hear 
it again and again,.and I almost thought it 
was some fallen star of ancient opera, who 
had taken to a street barrow and a load of 
fine firewood. It is wonderful how soon we 
forget. I lost that man and his musical cry 
in three minutes; but ten or fifteen minutes 
later I was going up Guildford Street, when 
he revived himself in my memory. Again I 
forgot him, and made my way to a friend’s 
house in the vicinity of Russell Square. My 
friend’s daughter was an invalid, who had 
left her home and husband in Charleston, 
South Carolina,.when the unhappy civil war 
began. She was an English girl who had 
given her fate into the keeping of a young 
American, who had been educated at English 
Oxford. Little thought he when he took his 
fair bride to his Southern home, that in three 
short years thestorm of war would drive him 
into the vortex of a whirlpool, and cast his 
wife and their two baby children into the 
refuge of her father’s home. So it had been. 
I had news of him, and [ hastened to the 
wife with the glad tidings that a month ago 
he was safe. I entered the house and stood 
in the front drawing-room, which was dark- 
ened, while the western window that opened 
out of the back drawing-room wooed all the 
sunshine there might be, at noon, in the 
cheerful month of Octoher. Suddenly I 
heard the musical cry of the firewood man. 
It rang out loud and clear, as if he had stood 
by my side. 

At this moment the lady for whom I had 
nows entered. In her frail form and fe- 
vered cheek and brilliant eyes, I read what 
made me in a moment forget the cry of ‘* Fine, 
fine, fine firewood. I told the message that 
gladdened the faint fast-beating heart, and 
encouraged her to hope for letters, and heard 
her say, ‘‘ I must go to him. Better tend 
him wounded, or bury him dead, than live 
the dying life I am living here.” 

I began to falter words of encouragement 
that I did not feel, when the musical cry 
again burst on my ear. 

‘It is my poor bird!” she said,—* my 
mocking-bird. He breaks my heart with 
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his songs of home, and he startles everybody 
with his imitations.’ 

I looked up at the western window, and 
there hung the bird ina prodigious cage: 
just the giant bird-house that a mocking-bird 
ought always to have. Lazily removing his 
long figure from one side of the cage to the 
other a few times, he began to pour forth a 
song composed of the music of all the birds 
he had heard in London. He ended his 
brilliant melangé with his own sweet notes, 
which are exceedingly beautiful. The lady 
regarded him with a tender interest, with 
which were mingled her absent husband and 
lost home. I led her to talk of him, for I 
thought I saw that, though an object of pain- 
ful interest, he still served to distract his 
mistress from her anxiety and misery. 

“ There is almost a human interest about 
him,’’ she said ; ‘‘ he mimics us so well. He 
has a sharp, short cry like the baby when 
his sister takes something from him, and he 
revels in mimicking poor Jip. The other 
day I heard Jip cry terribly, and I came hur- 
rying down to see to him, quite sure’ that he 
had got into some unusual difficulty. Jip 
was.asleep on the mat outside the drawing- 
room door, not even noticing his own yelp- 
ing, and there was the bird doing the dread- 
ful imitation to perfection. At first Jip used 
to notice him, but he is quite accustomed to 
his noise now.’’ As if to illustrate what 
she was saying, the bird here began a won- 
derful series of performances, the most diffi- 
cult of which, to me, seemed the click of 
castanets. Nothing was difficult to him, 
after he had put his head on one side, lis- 
tened, and apparently decided how it was to 
be done. He did not practise the sound, but 
at once got it right in his mind, and brought 
it forth like a viviparous production, perfect 
in all its parts. When he had clicked the 
castanets, and whistled a tune to match, he 
again edified me with the ‘Fine, fine, fine 
firewood ’’ cry, immediately setting off its so- 
norous music with the shrill, quacked quaver 
that a child evokes from a penny whistle. 
Then he gave the cry of the milk-woman 
when she rang the bell, then the cry of muf- 
fins, and then water-cresses, Presently the 
cat mewed as if both the lady’s children were 
pulling it at once, and then Jip got into 
trouble, and lastly, the baby cried. “You 
should hear him whistle my husband’s 
tunes,’’ said the lady, her eyes overflowing. 
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‘*Dear Arthur could not beat bim at whis- 
tling Dixie, or Red, White, and Blue.” 

I whistled first the one and then the other 
of these tunes, and presently the bird was 
whistling Dixie to a charm, and the poor 
lady was weeping to the melody, as if it were 
only made to make people weep. Nor was 
she at all comforted with the Red, White, 
and Blue. 

“T wish I had left him with Arthur. I 
wish I had never tamed him. He does not 
seem like a bird to me, here in London. He 
seems like a ghost of the past,—like some- 
body’s spirit imprisoned in a bird. I hear 
him whistle Arthur’s tunes, and I almost 
think my husband has come in, as he used to 
in our old home, always so cheerful. I can- 
not bear the strange, sweet imitation in my 
room, and sol keep him down here; but I 
shall not have him long. He has done well 
during the summer ; you know we came in 
June ; but he begins to mope. ‘To-day is one 
of his bright days. He will not live through 





ton winter. Our garden used to be as full 
of music as the opera, and a great deal 
sweeter to me, though I dearly love music.”’ 

‘Charleston really seems home, then, to 
you,” I said. ‘I thought English people 
were merely foreign residents; that they 
were never at home anywhere but in Eng- 
land.”’ 

She smiled very faintly, and said, ‘ [ was 
taken from my home young, like my mock- 
ing-bird. But oh, far more than that! | 
went to Arthur’s home, and, oh, it was a 
sunny home!” 

I tried to speak comfortingly and hope- 
fully. She only said she would go to lier 
husband. 

** And the bird? ’’ I asked. 

‘¢ Oh, he will die next month.” 

As Tf was leaving, the bird again favored 
me with Dixie, and then with * Fine, fine, 
fine firewood,’’ and ended with a flourishing 
yelp from Jip. 

** He seems to be finishing for the season, 


the winter; he will not live through next! giving a last perfurmance,”’ said the lady ; 
month. He will never survive unhappy No-}and then she thanked me again and again 


vember. I wish I had left him at home, or 
had never taken him from the nest! He was 
such a little lump when I took him, with no 
promise of the long body and longer tail he 
has now. His mouth was always open, and 
he screamed like one file filing another, unless 
I fed him almost continually. He was always 
swallowing a paste made of mashed potato 
and yolks of eggs rolled up into the form of 
worms, and dropped into his gaping mouth.” 

*¢ And what does he eat now?” 

‘* He will eat almost. anything that I eat ; 
but I feed him mostly on brownhread and 
milk, which he likes better than eggs, or fresh 
meat, oranything. He will leave his chicken 
or his beefsteak untouched, and eat a sau- 
cer of brownhread and milk in the day. 
Every day he goes into his hath-tub and takes 
his bath, and makes his toilet like a gentle- 
man, and every day his house has to be 
thoroughly cleansed, or he would soon die. 
His cage scems large, but mocking-hirds 
never thrive in small cages ; and [ think of 
their freedom. Then he cannot be as content 
in confinement as if he had been born in a 
cage, and his parents before him. I wish he 
were in the orange-grove in my own dear 
home, or that he had the chance of stealing 
Japan plums at the end of our brief Charles- 





for the good news I had brought her, and 
bade me good-by with an appearance of re- 
viving hope. 

On a day in November, a day of sullen 
gloom, I again sought the home of the lady 
and the bird. [ was the bearer of sorrowful 
news ; but my sad errand could not wait. It 
must be done, though it was a bitter duty. 
I must tell her, so near the angel world, that 
her beloved husband had gone before, and 
would meet her there. He had been my dear 
friend ; but I counted my sorrow as nothing. 
Her mother met me, and I saw, by her grave, 
sad mien, that I had hard news to hear, as 
well as to communicate. 

‘* Her babies—our babies—are orphans,”’ 
said the mother. 

The beautiful lady and the brave husband 
were both in the better land, and the bright 
bird was dead too. This little sad romance 
of the time had so died out in an ordinary 
London street. 


** The song was o’er, the last sweet note 
Upon the air had ceased to float, 
The life that thrilled in melody, 
With his wild musio passed away. 
He longed for fragrance, flowers, and light ; 
His heart had broken in the ight.’’ 























DEATH OF MRS. KIRKLAND. 


DEATH OF MRS. KIRKLAND. 

Ir is with a feeling of profound sorrow 
tat we announce to our readers the sudden 
death of Mrs. Caroline M. Kirkland, the dis- 
tinguished writer. ‘Those of them who may 
Lave been present at the splendid scenes of 
tue Fair grounds last evening do not require 
tliat we should use the word sudden. They 
will recognize the suddenness of her decease 
in the mere announcement of the fact; for 
they saw her only a few hours since amid 
the gay crowds of that almost festival assem- 
blage, as active und genial as any of the 
noble women who serve their country by 
these generous services to our soldiers. She 
was employed as one of the Ladies’ Commit- 
tee in the beautiful hall which has been de- 
voted to arms and trophies, and her acquaint- 
ances need not be told with what cheerful 
looks and eloquent words she discharged the 
duties of her temporary vocation. 

Caroline Matilda Kirkland was born in 
this city, where her father, Mr. Stansbury, 
wasa publisher and bookseller. The fam- 
ily removed subsequently to Geneva, in this 
State, where Miss Stansbury married Profes- 
sor Kirkland, of Hamilton College. Not 
long afterwards, Mr. and Mrs. Kirkland re- 
moved to Michigan, and remained in that State 
over two years. Since 1843, Mrs. Kirkland 
has lived, for the most part, in this city, teach- 
ing, at times, in our best female schools, but 
engaged chiefly in writing for the reviews and 
magazines. She published in 1839, ««A New 
Home—Who'll Follow?” which was a rec- 
ord of her own experiences, and written with 
such freshness and vivacity as to gain her at 
once a high and almost world-wide reputa- 
tion. In 1842, she put forth ‘* Forest Life,” 
and in 1846, «* Western Clearings,” all of 
similar character, and under the assumed 
name of ‘* Mrs. Mary Clavers.’’ In 1847, she 
became editor of the Union Magazine; in 
1848, she visited Europe, and on her return 
published ‘ {folidays Abroad; or, Europe 
from the West,’’ a work of nice observation 
of men and manners, and full of entertain- 
ment. In 1852, appeared ‘ Fireside Talk in 
Manners and Morals;’’ in 1853, ‘* A Book 
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for the Home Circle ;’’ and in 1858, ** Per- 
sonal Memoirs of George Washington.” 
Her latest book was a most tasteful and 
excellent choice of poetical extracts, called 
the ** School Girl’s Garland,”’ series first and 
second, in which she has exhibited her most 
refined and cultivated taste in culling from 
the whole range of English literature its fin- 
est morsels. It has just been published by 
Scribner, and has scarcely yet reached the 
reading public. 

Mrs. Kirkland was among the most origi- 
nal and vigorous of all our female authors ; 
her sketches of Western life have never been 
surpassed for fidelity of detail, cnd liveliness 
of humor; they exaggerate, perhaps, the 
traits of character, and the incidents of the 
rude life of the border; but they are con- 
ceived in the most kindly spirit, and only 
likely to give offence to those who feel them- 
selves satirized by her pen; but her powers 
of reflection were equal to those of her ob- 
servation, and her more serious essays are 
always full of sound, instructive, and profita- 
ble thought, which was expressed in a forci- 
ble and graceful way. Her conversatiun, 
however, was even more agreeable than her 
writing, and in society no one could be more 
entertaining and attractive. During her res- 
idence in this city, she had gathered about her 
the most eminent men and women of the me- 
tropolis—divines, authors, and artists. But 
her love of literature and earnest intellectual 
pursuits never drew her away from the dis- 
charge of the active duties of life, and up to 
the hour of her death, she was engaged in 
forwarding our best charitable enterprises. 
Indeed, she may be said to have died in the 
midst*of her labors of good to men, with the 
venerable and tattered flags of the country 
she loved so much, draped about: her head, 
and amid the most touching monuments of 
our national power and glory. 

Mrs. Kirkland retired from the fair last 
evening perfectly well, was well this morning 
when she rose, but about nine o’clock was 
seized with apoplexy, and before medical aid 
could arrive, was dead.— N. Y. Evening 
Post, 6 April. 
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AN INVITATION TO ROME AND THE REPLY. 
THE INVITATION. 


Ox, come to Rome, it is a pleasant place, 

Your London sun is here seen shining brightly : 
The Briton, too, puts on a cheery face, 

And Mrs. Bull is suave and even sprightly. 
The Romans are a kind and cordial race; 

The women charming, if one takes them rightly ; 
I see them at their doors, as day is closing, 
More proud than duchesses—and more impos- 

ing. 


A “far? niente’? life promotes the graces ;— 
They pass from dreamy bliss to wakeful glee, 
And in their bearing, and their speech one 
traces 
A breadth of zrace and depth of courtesy 
That are not found in more inclement places ; 
Their clime and tongue seem much in har- 


mony ; 
The Cockney met in Middlesex, or Surrey, 
Is often cold—and always in a hurry. 


Though “ far’ niente ’’ is their passion, they 
Seem here most eloquent in things most slight ; 
No matter what it is they have to say, . 
The manner always sets the matter right. 
And when they’ve plagued or pleased you all the 
day 
They sweetly wish you ‘‘ a most happy night.”’ 
Then, if they fib, and if their stories tease you, 
*Tis always something if they’ve wished to please 
you. 


Oh, come to Rome nor be content to read 
Alone of stately palaces and streets 
Whose fountains ever run with joyous speed 
And never-ceasing murmur. Here one meets 
Great Memnon’s monoliths—or, gay with weed, 
“Rich capitals, as corner-stones, or seats— 
The —_ of vanished temples, where now moul- 
er 
Old ruin, hiding ruin even older. 


Ay, come, and see the pictures, statues, churches, 
Although the last are commonplace, or florid. 

Some think ’tis here that superstition perches, 
And wish the marble had remained unquarried. 

The streets are hardly worthy your researches; 
The ways are foul; the lava pavement’s horrid. 

No Roman “‘tubs.’? He’d deem his virtue slan- 

dered 
If measured by that purely British standard. 


About one fane I deprecate all sneering, 

For during Christmas time I went there daily, 
Amused, or edified—or both—by hearing 

The little preachers of the Ara Celi. 





; Conceive a four-year-old bambina, rearing 


Her small form on a rostrum, tricked out gayly, 
And lisping, what for heresy is frightful, 
With action quite dramatic and delightful. 


Oh,come! We’ll charter such a pair of nags !— 
Thecountry’s better seen when one is riding :— 
We’ll roam where yellow ‘Tiber speeds or lags 
At will. The aqueducts are yet bestriding 
With giant march (now whole, now broken crags 
With flowers plumed) the swelling and subsid- 
ing 
Campagna, girt by purple hills, afar— 
That melt in light beneath the evening star. 


A drive to Palestrina will be pleasant. 
The wild fig grows where erst her turrets stood ; 
There oft, in goatskins clad, a sun-burnt peas- 
ant 
Like Pan comes frisking from his ilex wood, 
And seems to wake the past time in the present. 
Fair contadina, mark his mirthful mood, 
No antique satyr he. The nimble fellow 
Can join with jollity your Salterello. 


Old sylvan peace and liberty! The breath 
Of life to unsophisticated man ! 
Here Mirth may pipe ; here Love may weave his 
wreath ; 
‘* Per dar’ al miobene.’? When you can, 
Come share their leafy solitudes. Grim Death 
And Time are grudging of Life’s little span : 
Wan Time speeds swiftly o’er the waving corn ; 
Death grins from yonder cynical old thorn. 


I dare not speak of Michael Angelo ; 

Such theme were all too splendid for my pen. 
And if I breathe the name of Sanzio 

(The brightest of Italian gentlemen), 
It is that love casts out my fear—and so 

Tclaim with him a kindredship. Ah ! when - 
We love, the name is on our hearts engraven, 
As is thy name, my own dear Bard of Avon ! 


Nor is the Colosseum theme of mine 3 

*Twas built for poet of a larger daring ; 
The world goes there with torches ; I decline 

To thus affront the moonbeams with their flar- 

ing. 

Sometime in May our forces we’ll combine 
(Just youand I), and try a midnight airing, 
And then I'll quote this rhyme to you—and then 
You’ll muse upon the vanity of men. 


Oh, come! I send a leaf of tender fern ; 
*Twas plucked where beauty lingers round de- 


cay: 
The ashes buried in a sculptured urn 
Are not more dead than Rome—so dead to-day ! 
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That better time, for which the patriots yearn, 
Enchants the gaze again to fade away. 

They wait and pine for what is long denied ; 

pe thus I wait till thou art by my side. 


Thou’rt far away! Yet, while I write, I still 
Seem, Sweet, to gently press thy hand in mine: 
[ cannot bring myself to drop the quill ; 
I cannot yet thy little hand resign ! 
The plain is fading into darkness chill ; 
The Sabine peaks are flushed with light divine. 
I watch alone; my fond thought wings to thee. 
Oh, come to Rome! Dear friend, oh, come tome! 


THE REPLY. 


Dear exile, I was pleased to get 
- Your rhymes I’ve laid them up in cotton ; 
You know that you are all to ‘* Pet ;” 
I’d feared that I was quite forgotten : 
Mamma, who scolds me when I mope, 
Tnsists—and she is wise as gentle— 
That I am still in love; I hope 
That you are rather sentimental. 


Perhaps you think a child should not 

Be gay unless her slave is with her, 
Of course you love old Rome, and, what 

Is more, would like to coax me thither. 
What ! quit this dear delightful maze 

Of calls and balls, to be supremely 
Discomfited in fifty ways ! 

I like your confidence, extremely ! 


Some girls who love to ride and race, 

And live for dancing, like the Bruins,— 
Confess that Rome’s a charming place, 

In spite of all the stupid ruins : 
I think it might be sweet to pitch 

One’s tent beside those banks of Tiber, 
And all that sort of thing—of which 

Dear Hawthorne’s quite the best describer. 


To see stone pines, and marble gods, 
In garden alleys—red with roses— 
The Perch where Pio Nono nods ; 
The Church where Raphael reposes. 
Make pleasant giros—when we may ; 
Jump stagionate—where they’re easy ; 
And play croquet—the Bruins say 
There’s turf behind the Ludovisi. 


I'll bring my books, though Mrs. Mee 
Says packing books is such a worry ; 
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I'll bring my ‘‘ Golden Treasury,”’ 
Manzoni—and, of course, a ** Murray ;"” 
A Tupper, whom you men despise ; 
A Dante—Auntie owns a quarto ; 
I'll try and buy a smaller size, 
And read him on the muro torto. 


But can I go? La Madre thinks 

It would be quite an undertaking : 
I wish we could consult a sphinx ; 

The thought alone has set her quaking, 
Papa—we do not mind papa— 

Has got some ‘* notice ’’ of some ** motion,’® 
And could not stay ; but, why not, ah, 

I’ve not the very slightest notion. 


The Days have come to stay a week. 
They’ve brought the ; boys I haven’t thanked 
’e 


m, 
For Baby Grand, and Baby Pic, 
Are playing cricket in my sanctum : 
Your Rover, too, atfects my den, 
And when I pat the dear old whelp, it— 
It makes me think of you, and then— 
And then I cry—I cannot help it. 


Dear friend, before you left me, ere 

Our separation was impending, 
These eyes had seldom shed a tear— 

For mine was joy that knew no ending ; 
Ah, soon there came a change, too soon: 

The first faint cloud that rose to grieve me 
Was knowledge I possessed the boon, 

And then a fear such bliss might leave me. 


This strain is sad : yet, understand, 
Your words have made my spirit better : 
And when I first took pen in hand, 
I meant to write a cheery letter ; 
But skies were dull ; Rome sounded hot ; 
I fancied I could live without it : 
I thought I’d go—I thought I’d not, 
And then I thought I’d think about it. 


The sun now glances o’er the Park ; 
If tears are on my cheek, they glitter ; 
I think I’ve kissed your rhymes, for—hark !— 
My ‘‘bulley’’ gives a saucy twitter. 
Your blessed words extinguish doubt ; 
A sudden breeze is gayly blowing, 
And, hark ! the minster bells ring out— 
** She ought to go! Ofcourse she’s going !’” 
FREDERICK LOCKER. 
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THREE SONNETS, 
BY MRS. FANNY KEMBLE. 

The Spirit of the Fair publishes three sonnets by 
Mrs. Kemble, with the following introduction :— 

“Lest any one, in reading the following noble 
. sonnets, should have their pleasure marred, though 
but for a moment, by a misconception of their mean- 
ing, a word of explanation may not be out of place. 

“The first poem is intended to speak for the ‘ con- 
servative’ aristocracies—those who caught up and 
echoed the jeering ery of the London Times, ‘The 
Great Republic is no more!’ 

“ The second is the wail of those true but faint 
hearts who, also accepting as inevitable the ruin of 
this country, see in her going down, not a triumph, 
but the quenching of that ‘star of redemption’ 
which they had prayed might one day shine over 
‘the whole earth,’ bringing light into all its dark 

laces. 

“In the last, the writer, like another Miriam, 
takes her ‘timbrel in her hand’ and answers both 
the sneer and the despair. ; 
* “We need only add that Mrs. Kemble, in the 
letter enclosing her verses, says, that to rise to the 
occasion she should ‘need the pen of both Milton 
and Wordsworth,’” 


FIRST SONNET. 
Sue has gone down! ‘They shout it from afar, 
Kings, Nobles, Priests—all men of every race, 
Whose lingering clogs Time’s swift relentless 


pace. 
She has gone down ! Our evil-hoding star ! 
Rebellion, smitten with Rebellion’s sword, 
Anarchy, done to death by slavery— 
Of Ancient Right, arrogaut enemy, 
Beneath a hideous cloud of civil war 
Strife such as heathen slaughterers had ab- 
horred. 
The lawless band, who would call no man 
lord, 
Spurning all wholesome curb, and dreaming 
free 
Her rabble rule’s licentious tyranny, 
In the fierce splendor of her insolent morn, 
She has gone down—the world’s eternal scorn ! 


SECOND SONNET. 
She has gone down! Woe for the world and 
all 
Its weary workers looking from afar 
To the clear rising of that hopeful star,— 
Star of redemption to each weeping thrall 
Of Power decrepit, and of Rule outworn ! 
Beautiful dawning of that blessed morn, 
Which was to bring leave for the poor to live, 
To work and eat, to labor and to thrive, 
And righteous room for all who nobly strive. 
She has gone down! Woe for the panting 
world 
Back on its path of progress sternly hurled ! 
Land of sufficient harvests for all dearth, 
Home of all highest hopes—Time’s richest birth ; 
Woe for the promised land of the whole Earth ! 


THIRD SONNET. 


Triumph not, fools, and weep not, ye faint- 
hearted ; 





Have ye believed that the divine decree 
Of Heaven had given this people o’er to 


Have ye believed that God would cease to 
cherish 
This great New World of Christian liberty? 
And that our light forever had departed ? 
Nay—by the precious blood shed to redeem 
The nation from its selfishness and sin, 

By each true heart that burst in holy strife, 
Leaving its kindred hearts to break through life ; 
By all the tears that will not cease to stream 

Forever, every desolate home within, 
We will return to our appointed place, 
First in the vanguard of the human race ! 
London, January 20, 1864. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 
I. 
From heaven I came, and heavenward is my 


road, 
Yet there, and only there, I do not dwell ; 
I visit man, and help to bear his load ; 
I visit demons, and augment their hell. 


I cheer the mourner, and I lift the low ; 
The wounded heal, and set the captive free ; 
By me what passes human thought you know ; 
What mortal eye cannot behold, you see. 
Answer,—Faith. 
See Heb. xi. 1. 


Il. 


My dwelling is on earth, and there I own 
No seat or mansion save the human breast ; 
To Satan and his crew I am unknown;— 
Unknown to spirits glorified and blest. 


My visits all delight to entertain ; 
Early I come, and I am late to fly ; 
But only while unsatisfied remain, 
Llive by failure, by attainment die. 
Answer,—Hope. 


iil. 


Highest of gifts, and nearest to divine, 
I visit earth, but reign in heaven supreme % 
With God I dwell ; in all his works I shine ; 
He, the full Fountain ; I, the flowing stream. 


Faith shall retire, Hope at length shall cease, 
Learning shall fail, and prophecy decay ; 
But of my empire shall be no decrease; 
No end I know, and suffer no decay. 


Answer,—Love. 


. 








